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TAINTOR/S 

Route  and  City  Guides. 

TAINTOR  BROS.,  PUBLISHERS,  678  BROADWAY,  N.  T. 


These  Guides  describe  all  Cities,  Towns,  and  Stations  on  the  routes, 
giving  items  of  interest  to  the  traveler  for  business  or  pleasure. 

ILLUSTRATED    WITH    MAPS. 

Price,  25  Cents  each. 

♦ 

I.  "  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK."— Containing  descriptions  of  the 
Public  Buildings,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Islands,  and  Public  Institu- 
tions in  and  around  New  York  City;  also  lists  of  the  principal  Hotels, 
Amusements,  Libraries,  Clubs,  Societies,  Dispensaries,  Horse  Railroads, 
Omnibus  Routes,  Hack  Fares,  Ferries,  &c:  also,  Street,  Traveler's,  and 
Church  Directories,  and  a  Large  Colored  Map  of  the  Metropolis. 

II.  "NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTI- 
MORE, AND  WASHINGTON."- -With  descriptions  of  scenery, 
cities,  villages,  and  objects  of  interest  along  the  route. 

III.  "  HUDSON  RI VER  "  RO UTE — New  York  to  Albany, 
Troy,  Saratoga  Springs,  Lake  George,  Lake  Champlain,  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, and  Montreal,  via  Hudson  River. 

IV.  "HUDSON  RIVER  RAILWAY.  "— -New  York  to 
Albany,  Trov,  and  Saratoga. 

V.  "  ER IE  RAIL  WA  Y  RO  UTE.  '  >— New  York  to  Rochester, 
Dunkirk,  Buffalo,  and  Niagara  Falls. 

VI.  "NEW  YORK  TO  SARATOGA,  BUFFALO,  and 
NIA  GAR  A     FALLS.  '  '—Via  Hudson  River  and  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R. 

VII.  "  HARLEM  RAIL  WA  Y.  >  '—  New  York  to  Albany  and  Trov. 

VIII.  "SPRINGFIELD  ROUTE."— Hew  York  to  Boston, 
via  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield. 

IX.  "SHORE  LINE  ROUTE."— New  York  to  Boston,  via 
New  Haven,  New  London,  and  Providence. 

X.  « *  STONINGTON  R  O  UTE.  '  '—New  York  to  Boston,  via  Ston 
jngton  and  Providence. 

XI.  "  NOR  WICH  R  O  UTE.  '  '—New  York  to  Boston  and  White 
Mountains,  via  Norwich  and  Worcester. 

XII.  "THE  NEWPORT  ROUTE."— New  York  to  Boston. 
With  full  descriptions  of  Newport  and  Narragansett  Bay. 

XIII.  "THE  SOUND  ROUTES."— Four  routes  combined 
(Nos.  X..  XL,  XII.,  and  XIII.). 

XIV.  "CONNECTICUT  RIVER  ROUTE."— New  York 
to  White  Mountains. 

XV.  "  THE  NORTHERN  R O  UTE. '  '—Boston  to  White  Moon- 
tains,  Lake  Memphremagog,  Green  Mountains,  Lake  Champlain,  Missisquo 
Springs,  Montreal,  and  Ogdensburg. 

XVI.  "THE  CENTRAL  R.  R.  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 
and  connections.11 — New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  the  Penna.  Coal  Re- 
gions. Harrisburgh,  Williamsport,  aiid  Elniira. 

XVII.  "PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  REGIONS."— New 
York  to  Delaware,  Water  Gap,  Scranton,  Wilkesbarre,  and  Mauch  Chunk, 
via  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  and 
Lehigh  Valley  Railways. 

XVIII.  "  LONG  ISLAND."— Viz  Long  Island  Railway. 

X IX.  "  I ONG  IS  LA  ND. '  '—Via  South-Side  Railway. 

XX.  "NEW  LONDON  ROUTE."— New  York  to  Montreal, 
via  New  London  Northern  Railway. 

XXI.  DELAWARE  and  HUDSON  RO 77T^7.— Philadel- 
phia to  the  Coal  Regions,  Cooperstown,  Sharon  Springs,  Saratoga.  Lake 
George,  The  Adirondacks,  and  Montreal. 
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&W~  We  have  Agents  in  nearly  every  place  in  the  United  States.     If  there  is 
none  where  you  live,  address  your  orders  to  the 

Littlefleld  Stove  Manufacturing  Co.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
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AMERICAN," 


BOSTON. 
The  Largest  First-Class    Hotel 

IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED  FOR  PLEASURE  OR  BUSINESS. 

CONTAINS 

FASSENGER  ELEVATOR, 

SUITES  and  SINGLE  APARTMENTS, 

WITH 

BATH  ROOMS  and  CLOSETS  ADJOINING. 
Noted  throughout  the  country  for  its  cleanliness  and  comfort. 

BILLIAKD  HALLS,  TELEGKAPH  OFFICE,  and  cafe. 

LEWIS  KIOE  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


DE  GRAFF  &  TAYLOR. 


FURNITURE, 

Carpets  and  Mattresses, 

WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL,. 
Manufactory  and  Warerooms, 

87  and  89  Bowery,  65  Chrystie  St.  and  130  and 
132  Hester  Street,  New  York. 

[CONNECTED  UNDER  ONE  ROOF.] 

We  have  now  on  hand  the  largest  stock  of  entirely  new  patterns  and  designs  for 
furnishing  houses  throughout  ever  offered  by  one  house  in  the  city,  and  at  a  great 
deduction  in  price. 

Designs  and  Estimates  Furnished  when  Requested. 

Steamboats,  Hotels,  Churches,  Public  Halls  and  Private  Houses  furnished 
throughout,  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  Floating  Palaces — the  steamers  of  the  People's  Line — on  the  Hudson  Rivex 
were  furnished  by  us. 

PRICES    DEFY    COMPETITION. 

Branch  Store,  81  Fourth  Avenue,  near  A,  T.  Stewart  &  (Vs. 


Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co., 

CLIFF  ST.,  between  John  and  Fulton, 
ISTe  w   York. 

IMPORTERS    AND     DEALERS     IN 

TIN  AND  ROOFING    PLATES, 

OF  ALL  SIZES  AND  KINDS, 

PIG  TIN,  RUSSIA  SHEET  IRON, 
Charcoal  and  Common  Sheet  Iron, 

UK^D,     SHEET     ZI1STC,     COFFER, 

SPELTER,  SOLDER,  ANTIMONY,  &c. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

COPPER,     BE  ASS,     AND     WIRE. 

BBAMHALL^  DEANE  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Deane's  French  Ranges, 

BROILEBS,  TEA  AND  COFFEE  TJENS, 

Steam  Heating&  Cooking  Apparatus, 

HOT-AIR  FURNACES,  COPPER   COOKING 
UTENSILS,   BAKERS'  OVENS,  &c 

295  Water  Street,  NewYork. 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

ROYAL  E.  DEANE.  _  GEO.  G.  BROOKS. 
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TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


.TFORD,  CONN. 


THE    TRAVELERS   is  the  only  company  in  America  writing 

yearly  or  monthly  policies  of  insurance  against  general  accidents. 
THE    TRAVELERS    insures  men  of  all  trades,  occupations,  and 

professions,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65,  at  a  yearly  cost  of  $5  to 

$10  per  $1,000,  for  risks  not  specially  hazardous. 
In  these  days  of  accidents,  every  business  man,  working  man,  professional 

man,  or  any  other  man,  should  have  an  accident  policy.     It  can  be 

procured  at  little  trouble  and  small  cost. 

THE  TRAVELERS  has  paid,  in  direct  benefits  to  policy-holders, 
for  death  or  injury,  a  sum  averaging  SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
DOLLARS  A  DAY  for  every  working  day  since  the  company  began 
business. 

For  insurance,  apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  the  company. 
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Springfield  Route. 


NEW-YORK    TO    BOSTON. 

This  route  comprises  the  N(  w- York  and  New-Haven, 
the  New-Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield,  and  a 
part  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroads,  the  latter 
including  the  Western  and  the  Boston  and  Worcester. 
It  is  the  oldest  established  and  most  popular  of  the  all-rail 
through  routes  between  New- York  and  Boston,  and  passes 
through  the  finest  region  and  four  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Southern  New-England.  Its  importance  as  a  local  business 
route  is  second  to  none  in  the  country  of  equal  length,  and 
becomes  apparent  when  we  consider  that  it  passes  through 
the  heart  of  two  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  States  in  the 
Union,  and  is  the  leading  thoroughfare  between  the  two 
most  important  commercial  centres  on  the  continent. 

It  is,  therefore,  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  entire 
route  is  fully  and  elegantly  equipped,  and  the  trains  are  run 
with  a  rapidity  and  regularity  of  appointment  not  to  be  sur- 
passed on  a»iy  route  in  the  country.  A  double  track  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  line,  and  the  cars  are  elegant  to 
luxuriousness.  The  time  occupied  in  making  the  through 
trip  is  usually  about  eight  hours  and  a  half,  so  that  those 
desiring  to  catch  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  scenery  of  the 
route  are  able  to  make  the  journey  complete  by  daylight,  on 
the  same  train. 

The  various  points  of  interest  will  be  described  in  order 
in  this  Guide,  and  it  may  suffice  for  the  present  to  observe 


that,  inasmuch  as  the  route  for  one  third  of  the  distance  is 
along  the  borders  of  Long  Island  Sound,  affording  frequent 
views  of  water  scenery,  while  another  portion  traverses  the 
rich  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  still  another 
portion  penetrates  the  busy  inland  region  of  Central  Massa- 
chusetts, a  daylight  passage  over  the  route  affords  a  pleas- 
ing variety  of  scenery,  engaging  the  attention  of  the  tra- 
veler with  new  and  frequent  objects  of  absorbing  interest. 
The  total  length  of  the  route  is  236  miles,  as  follows  : 
New- York  to  New-Haven,    .        .        .    76  miles. 


New-Haven  to  Springfield, 
Springfield  to  Worcester, 
Worcester  to  Boston, 


.  62     " 

•  54    " 

.  44    " 

.  236  miles. 


Total, 

Three  express  trains  daily  pass  each  way  over  the  route, 
through  without  change  of  cars.  The  time  of  starting 
changes  slightly  with  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
usually  does  not  vary  materially  from  8  a.m.,  3  p.m.,  and 
8  p.m.,  respectively  for  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening 
trains.  The  morning  trains  from  either  way  reach  their 
destinations  about  5  p.m.,  the  afternoon  trains  about  11 
p.M  and  the  evening  trains,  which  are  provided  w*:th  ele- 
gant and  comfortable  sleeping-cars,  arrive  early  the  next 
morning. 

Besides  the  above  express  trains,  frequent  local  accom- 
modation trains  run  over  the  various  portions  of  the  route. 

Full  time-tables  of  the  express  and  local  trains  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  book. 


New- York     and     New-Haven 
Railroad. 

New-York  to  New- Haven,  76  miles. 


This  important  railroad  is  a  main  tho- 
roughfare, into  which  all  the  railroads 
of  New-England  pour  tributary  streams 
of  travel  and  freight  that  gravitate  to- 
ward the  great  metropolis. 

History, 
It  was  chartered  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1844,  and  organized  May  19th,  1846. 
The  construction  was  commenced  in 
September,  1847,  and  in  January,  1849, 
it  was  opened  for  travel  over  its  entire 
length.  A  double  track  was  completed 
in  1854.  From  William's  Bridge,  about 
16  miles  from  New- York,  the  road  runs 
into  the  city  over  the  Harlem  Railroad, 
for  which  the  New-Haven  Road  pays 
a  certain  sum  for  every  passenger, 
amounting  to  over  $75,000  per  annum. 
In  1848,  the  New-Haven  and  North- 
ampton, or  Canal  Railroad,  was  leased 
to  the  New-York  and  New-Haven 
Railroad  Company,  and  has  since  been 
operated  by  them.  Arrangements  were 
also  made  with  the  Hartford  and  New- 
Haven  Railroad  Company,  by  which 
cars  are  run  over  both  these  roads 
without  change,  and  the  interests  of 
both  roads,  as  well  as  the  convenience 
of  travelers,  are  promoted.  The  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  New- York  and  New- 
Haven  Railroad  Company  is  $6,000,- 
000,  in  60,000  $100  shares.  In  1854, 
over-issues  of  shares,  to  the  amount 
of    about     $2,000,000,     were     disco- 


vered to  have  been  made  by  the 
President  and  transfer  agent.  The 
recognition  of  these  over-issues  was  for 
some  time  resisted  by  the  company ; 
but  a  compromise  has  been  effected  by 
which  they  are  now  entirely  liquidated. 
The  cost  of  the  road  and  equipment, 
up  to  i860,  was  $5,324,769  ;  the  amount 
of  funded  debt,  $1,000,000. 

New- York  is  situated  at  the  extremi- 
ty  of  a  long,  narrow  peninsula  between 
the  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island 
Sound,  upon  which  three  important 
railroads  converge  to  the  city,  namely, 
the  Hudson  River,  the  Harlem,  and  the 
New-Haven,  the  two  latter  uniting, 
as  already  stated,  at  William's  Bridge, 
In  England  it  is  said  that  all  roads 
lead  to  London  ;  and  in  New-England 
it  is  equally  true  that  all  railroads  lead, 
via  the  New-Haven  Road,  to  New- 
York  ;  and  every  New-England  rail- 
road thus  contributes,  more  or  less,  to 
this  main  trunk  route.  In  its  course 
to  New-Haven  it  skirts  the  coast  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  as  near  to  it  as  the 
irregularities  produced  by  its  numerous 
small  bays  and  estuaries  will  permit. 

Scenery. 
The  peculiar  character  of  New-Eng- 
land scenery  begins  to  appear,  soon 
after  leaving  the  city,  under  very  fa* 
vorable  and  pleasing  aspects.  For 
many  miles  a  succession  of  flourishing 
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suburban  towns  are  s-een,  largely  made 
up  of  the  country  residences  of  mer- 
chants and  business  men  of  the  great 
city,  of  which  many  are  costly  and  ele- 
gant, with  beautiful  grounds  and  sur- 
roundings. All  these  towns  present 
an  air  of  neatness,  thrift,  and  good 
taste,  and  bear  evidence  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sur- 
face is  agreeably  varied  by  gentle  un- 
dulations, with  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  rugged  ledges  of  rocks  and 
steep  hills.  Frequent  glimpses  are 
afforded  of  the  Sound,  with  its  nume- 
rous white-sailed  vessels  and  swift- 
moving  steamboats.  In  the  summer 
months  the  shores  of  the  Sound  are 
sought  by  large  numbers  who  wish  to 
escape  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  the  city. 
Spacious  and  well-kept  hotels  are  abun- 
dant in  almost  every  town,  and  many 
have  been  erected  for  the  especial 
accommodation  of  summer  visitants, 
where  bathing,  sailing,  and  fishing  are 
accompanied  by  out-door  clanvbakes 
and  other  pleasant  accompaniments  of 
a  New-England  seaside  watering- 
place. 

Connections. 
The  connections  of  the  New- York 
and  New- Haven  Railroad  are,  as  al- 
ready indicated,  more  or  less  directly 
with  all  New- England  railroads.  Its 
direct  connections,  however,  are  nume- 
rous and  extensive.  It  forms  a  part 
of  the  two  popular  land  lines  from 
New- York  to  Boston.  One  of  these, 
the  Shore  Line,  follows  the  shore  of 
the  Sound  to  New-London,  thence, 
via  Stonington  and  Providence,  to 
Boston.  The  other  and  older  route 
passes  through  Hartford  up  the  Con- 
necticut River  to  Springfield,  and  then 
•asterly,  via  Worcester,  over  the  West- 


ern and  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail- 
roads to  Boston.  From  Boston  and 
various  intermediate  towns  and  cities 
upon  these  routes,  railroads  radiate  in 
every  direction,  intersecting  New- Eng- 
land with  a  complete  network  of  rail- 
way communication,  and  extending 
into  the  British  Provinces.  From  New- 
Haven  there  are  two  routes  run- 
ning northerly.  These  converge,  unit- 
ing at  Northampton.  Express  trains 
run  from  New- York,  by  way  of  Hart- 
for  and  Springfield,  through  to  the 
White  Mountains,  Rutland,  Burling- 
ton, and  Montreal,  and  connections  are 
made  with  all  points  in  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont,  New-Hamp- 
shire, and  the  Canadas. 

Five  miles  east  of  Bridgeport  is  the 
junction  of  the  Naugatuck  Railroad, 
extending  up  the  Housatonic  and  Nau- 
gatuck Rivers  to  Winsted,  5S  miles, 
through  a  thriving  manufacturing  re- 
gion. 

At  Bridgeport  the  Housatonic  Rail- 
road connects,  opening  a  communica- 
tion, through  Newton,  with  the  Housa- 
tonic River,  up  which  it  extends  from 
New-Milford,  35  miles  from  Bridge- 
port, to  Pittsfield,  on  the  Western  Rail- 
road, in  Massachusetts,  no  miles  from 
Bridgeport.  This  valley  is  also  crowded 
with  important  manufacturing  villages. 
The  Danbury  and  Norivalk  Rail- 
road extends  from  Norwalk  up  the 
Norwalk  River  nearly  to  its  source, 
and  terminates  at  Danbury,  one  of  the 
county-seats  of  Fairfield  county,  24 
miles  from  Norwalk, 

A  double  track  extends  all  the  way 
to  New-Haven,  and  very  thorough  and 
systematic  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents.  All  valu- 
able improvements  in  the  construction 
and  fitting  up  of  cars,  etc.,  have  been 


promptly    adopted,  and   this  road   is  I  management  and  in  careful  regard  for 
surpassed     by  none  in   efficiency   of  I  the  comfort  and  safety  of  passengers. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  passenger  station  of  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  is  at 
the  Grand  Central  Depot,  corner  of 
Fourth  avenue  and  Forty-second 
street,  about  3  miles  from  the  City 
Hall.  It  is  most  conveniently  reached 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  city  by 
horse-cars,  which  leave  City  Hall 
Park,  opposite  the  Astor  House,  every 
five  minutes,  and  pass  up  Fourth 
avenue.  Omnibuses  also  run  from 
South  Ferry  up  Broadway  to  Madison 
Square,  and  thence  up  Fifth  and 
Madison  avenues  to  Forty-second 
street.  Lexington  avenue  cars  start 
from  the  City  Hall  Park,  carrying 
passengers  to  the  depot,  and  those  of 
Sixth  avenue  from  the  corner  of  Vesey 
street  and  Broadway,  near  the  Astor 
House,  to  within  two  blocks  of  it. 
Fifth  avenue  omnibuses  start  from 
Fulton  Ferry,  passing  up  Broadway, 
Fourteenth  street,  and  Fifth  avenue, 
within  one  block  of  the  depot.  Second 
avenue  cars,  starting  from  Peck  slip, 
carry  passengers  east  of  the  station 
within  two  blocks. 

The  Grand  Central  Depot  is  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  United  States 
and  is  well  worth  a  visit  as  a  specimen 
of  architectural  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence. 

At  the  depot  the  locomotive  is  at- 
tached, and  the  train  continues  in 
Fourth  avenue  to  its  termination  at  the 
Harlem  River.  At  Fiftieth  street  we 
pass  between  the  buildings  of  Columbia 
College,  one  of  the  wealthiest  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  country.  The 
handsome  brick  building  on  the  right, 


and  the  older  one  on  the  left,  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  "  School  of  Mines," 
a  department  of  the  College  recently 
organized,  and  now  in  successful  ope- 
ration. There  are  many  other  fine 
public  buildings  in  this  neighborhood, 
including  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Catho- 
lic Cathedral,  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, and  several  benevolent  institu- 
tions, for  a  more  particular  description 
of  which  see  Tain  tor's  Nenv  York 
City  Guide  At, Fifty-ninth  street  we 
come  opposite  the  lower  corner  of  the 
Central  Park,  which  extends  northerly 
2X  miles  parallel  with  the  railroad. 
Within  its  limits  may  be  seen  the  cas- 
tellated building,  formerly  a  State  ar- 
senal, now  converted  into  a  museum 
and  art  gallery.  We  soon  pass  into  a 
deep  cutting  in  gneiss  rock,  whose 
strata  have  a  general  dip  toward  the 
south.  Although  this  part  of  the 
city  is  not  yet  built  up,  the  long 
lines  of  buildings  in  progress,  the  piles 
of  brick  and  lumber,  and  the  ex- 
cavations for  new  foundations  indicate 
that  at  no  very  distant  day  the  whole 
island  of  Manhattan  will  be  covered 
with  compactly  crowded  buildings. 

HARLEM. 

New  York  City  a?id  County. 

8  nt.fr.  City  Hall.  Fr.  Boston  228. 

This  local  name  has  been  given  to 
that  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  lying 
near  the  Harlem  River  and  adjacent 
to  Third  avenue.  It  has  grown  up 
quite  rapidly,  and  contains  many  very 
neat  and  comfortable  residences  of  a 


less  expensive  character  than  those 
which  generally  occupy  the  lower  part 
of  the  city.  There  are,  besides,  a 
number  of  manufactories  of  rubber, 
chemicals,  carriages,  etc.  The  bridge 
over  the  Harlem  River,  connecting 
New- York  with  Westchester  county, 
is  at  the  end  of  Third  avenue.  It  has 
been  recently  rebuilt  in  a  very  strong 
and  durable  manner.  Besides  this  and 
the  railroad  bridge  there  are  two 
others,  namely,  the  Central  Bridge, 
connecting  with  Seventh  and  Eighth 
avenues,  which  may  be  seen  about  a 
mile  to  the  left,  and  King's  Bridge,  at 
the  end  of  the  Bloomingdale  Road,  or 
the  extension  of  Broadway,  5  miles 
north  of  the  railway  bridge.  About  2 
miles  north  of  the  railway  is  the  High 
Bridge,  a  magnificent  structure  of  stone, 
supporting  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  114 
feet  above  the  river.  The  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  this  structure  and  the  ro- 
mantic scenery  in  the  vicinity  makes 
this  a  most  attractive  place  of  resort  in 
the  summer.  Omnibuses  run  from 
the  Harlem  station  on  the  arrival  of 
the  trains.  After  crossing  the  river 
into  Westchester  county,  we  come  into 
a  more  rural  and  very  pleasant  region, 
passing  through  the  prosperous  and 
rapidly  growing  suburban  towns  of 
Morrisania  and  West- Farms,  both  of 
which  are  interspersed  with  numerous 
villages,  which  bid  fair,  however,  to 
become  eventually  joined  together  in 
one  large  town  or  city,  forming  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  parent  metropolis  of 
New- York.  The  enormous  rents  and 
taxes  of  the  city  are  rapidly  driving 
its  population  to  seek  homes  where 
these  burdens  are  lighter,  and  where 
fresh  air,  green  fields,  fruit-trees,  and 
pleasant  flower-gardens  may  be  added 
to  the  comforts  of  home. 


In  the  township  of  Morrisania  are 
the  stations  of  Mott  Haven,  Melrose, 
and  West-Morrisania ;  and  in  West- 
Farms  township  are  West- Farms,  Tre- 
mont,  and  Fordham  stations.  These, 
however,  are  stations  of  the  Harlem 
Railroad,  over  which  the  New- Haven 
passes  as  far  as  the  junction,  near 
Mount  Vernon,  and  the  trains  for 
New-Haven  seldom  stop  at  any  of 
them.  A  branch  railroad  extends  from 
Morrisania  to  Port  Morris,  on  the  East 
River,  about  2  miles. 

WILLIAM'S  BRIDGE. 

West-Farms,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
14«.  fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  222. 
This  station  is  in  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  township,  and  the  village 
lies  partly  in  Westchester  township 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Bronx  River — 
a  pretty  stream — the  entire  extent  of 
whose  valley  above  this  point  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Harlem  Railroad. 

WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

15  m.  fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  221. 
About  four  hundred  acres  of  the 
beautifully  undulating  grounds  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Bronx  Valley 
have  been  tastefully  laid  out  for  a  ru- 
ral cemetery,  which  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  at- 
tractive of  these  homes  of  the  dead. 
A  more  particular  description  will  be 
found  in  Walling 's  New- York  City 
Guide. 

MOUNT   VERNON, 

Eastchester,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.t 
17  m.  fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  219, 
Is  about  one  mile  east  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  New-Haven  and  Harlem 
Railroads.  The  New- Haven  road 
here  turns  east  toward   Long  Island 
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Sound.  A  large  number  of  streets 
and  lots  are  here  laid  out,  which  are 
being  rapidly  occupied  with  dwellings 
and  other  buildings. 

PELHAMVILLE. 

Pelham,  Westchester  Co.,  Ar.  K, 
18  tn.fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  218. 

On  the  east  bank  of  Hutchinson's 
Creek,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
township.  The  township  was  former- 
ly a  part  of  "  Pelham  Manor,"  which 
was  purchased  for  the  French  Hugue- 
nots who  settled  in  this  vicinity. 

NEW-ROCHELLE. 

New-Rochelle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  K, 
20  m.  jr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  216. 
Situated  upon  the  shore  of  Long  Isl- 
and Sound,  upon  which  it  fronts  for 
about  a  mile.  This  pleasant  village 
was  incorporated  m  1857.  It  has  many 
elegant  villas  and  country  residences  of 
people  doing  business  in  New- York. 
It  was  formerly  a  part  of  "  Pelham 
Manor,"  settled  by  the  Huguenot  refu- 
gees in  1690.  Population  of  the  town- 
ship, 3968.  Thomas  Paine  resided 
here  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1809. 
His  monument  still  remains,  although 
his  remains  were  removed  to  England 
by  Mr.  Cobbett. 

CHATSWORTH. 

Mamaroneck,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
22  m.  fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  214. 
A  new  town  has  been  laid  out  near 
the  station.  The  residence  of  E.  K. 
Collins,  Esq.,  formerly  the  proprietor 
i>f  the  Collins  steamers,  is  about  half 
a  mile  east  of  the  station,  fronting 
on  the  Sound.  Near  this  place  is  a 
rocking-stone  estimated  to  weigh  one 
hundred  and  fifty  toos,  which  may  be 
moved  by  the  hand. 


MAMARONECK. 

Mamaroneck,  Westchester  Co.,  jV.  Y 
24  m.  fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  212. 

This  is  the  original  Indian  name,  de- 
noting "  the  place  of  rolling  stones." 

The  village  lies  partly  in  the  town- 
ship of  Rye.  The  two  townships  are 
divided  by  Mamaroneck  River.  Shell 
drake  Creek  runs  into  this  river  a  lit- 
tle north  of  the  railroad.  During  the 
revolution  some  important  events  oc- 
curred in  this  town.  The  day  before 
the  battle  of  White  Plains,  Colonel 
Smallwood  surprised  and  cut  off  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy  under  Major 
Rogers,  stationed  upon  Nelson  Hill. 
Colonel  White  of  the  Continental 
Army  was  overtaken  near  this  place 
by  Lieutenant  Dickford,  and  some 
thirty  stragglers  who  had  taken  refuge 
upon  the  ice  were  killed.  The  rail- 
road crosses  the  Mamaroneck  River, 
a  little  beyond  the  station,  on  an  arched 
stone  bridge.  Population  of  the 
township,  1393. 

RYE. 

Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
27  m.fr.  N.  Y  Fr.  Boston,  209. 
This  village  lies  on  the  east  side  of 
Mockquams  or  Blind  Brook.  Rye 
Beach,  nearly  two  miles  south-east,  is 
a  popular  summer  resort. 

PORT  CHESTER. 

Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
29  m.  r.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  207. 
An  enterprising  and  flourishing  vil- 
lage, lying  on  the  Byram  River,  which 
here  forms  the  line  between  New- 
York  and  Connecticut.  It  has  five 
churches,  several  private  seminaries, 
several  extensive   manufactories,  etc 
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East  Port  Chester,  on  the  other 
«de  of  the  river,  is  in  Connecticut. 

GREENWICH. 

Greenwich,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ct. 

31  m.fr.  N.  Y.     Fr.  Boston,  205. 

There  are  many  fine  residences  in 
this  place,  and  a  general  air  of  com- 
fort and  good  taste  pervades  it.  There 
are  two  large  churches — the  Congrega- 
tionalist  and  Episcopal.  The  former 
is  built  of  stone  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  and  its  spire  is  visible  for  seve- 
ral miles  on  either  side  of  the  station. 
The  Episcopal  church  stands  further 
east  on  the  brow  of  a  hill. 

A  little  east  of  the  station  the  rail- 
way passes  through  a  rock  cut  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  same  hill,  down 
which  General  Putnam  made  his  dar- 
ing descent  on  horseback  when  pdrsued 
by  General  Try  on 's  dragoons,  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  The  hill  is  about 
a  hundred  feet  high  and  quite  steep 
Stone  steps  had  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  people  attend- 
ing the  church  on  the  summit.  The 
place  is  about  ten  rods  south  of  the 
large  white  house  which  stands  in 
sight  from  the  railway  a  little  east  of 
the  Episcopal  church.  The  stone 
steps  have  been  removed,  but  the 
place  is  still  called  "Put's  Hill." 

COS  COB. 

Greenwich,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ct. 

32  m.  fr.  N.  Y.     Fr.  Boston,  207. 

Situated  on  the  Miantus  River,  over 
which  we  cross  oh  a  draw-bridge  forty 
feet  in  height.  The  village  of  Cos 
Cob  is  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the 
railway.  J 


STAMFORD. 

Stamford,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ct. 
37  m.fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  199. 
Stamford  is  one  of  the  prettiest  vil- 
lages on  the  road.  It  is  about  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  station,  and  is  finely 
laid  out  with  wide,  shady  streets,  fine 
drives,  and  parks.  It  is  "a  popular  resort 
during  the  summer  months.  Quite  a 
number  of  wealthy  merchants  and  bu- 
siness men  of  New-York  City  reside 
here.  Population  of  the  town,  8ooo. 
Population  of  the  village,  about  4000. 
Abundance  of  water-power  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Stamford  or  Trone  River, 
also  by  the  Micanus  River,  which  runs 
through  the  western  part  of  the  town. 
A  canal  has  been  cut  from  the  Sounr1 
up  to  the  village.  The  bridge,  fron 
which  a  fine  view  of  the  Sound  is  af* 
forded,  is  built  of  stone,  and  arched. 

DARIEN. 

Darien,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ct. 

41  m.fr.  N.  Y.     Fr.  Boston,  195. 

This  is  an  agricultural  town.     The 

principal  village  is  half  a  mile  south 

of  the  station,  on  the  Goodwife  River. 

NORWALK. 

Norwalk,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ct. 
45  m.fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  191. 
One  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in 
the  State.  The  village  around  the 
station  is  called  South  -  Norwalk. 
Norwalk  village  is  about  one  mile  and 
a  half  north  of  the  station.  Popula- 
tion, 7582.  A  large  business  is  done  in 
planting  and  raising  oysters,  in  which 
some  five  hundred  men  are  employed. 
There  is  an  extensive  straw  hat  manu- 
factory here,  employing  some  two  thou- 
sand operatives,  beside  other  impor« 
tant  manufactories.     A  horse -railroad 
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has  been  built,  principally  by  the  enter- 
prise of  one  individual,  Mr.  .Lock- 
wood,  a  wealthy  broker  doing  business 
in  New- York,  who  resides  here. 

Just  east  of  the  station  is  the  draw- 
bridge, which  was  the  scene  of  a  terri- 
ble accident  a  few  years  ago,  which 
caused  the  enactment  of  a  law  requir- 
ing all  trains  to  come  to  a  full  stop 
before  crossing  a  drawbridge. 

WESTPORT. 

Westport,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ct. 
48  m.fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  188. 
This  is  the  seat  of  an  active  and  in- 
creasing business.  The  village  proper 
is  2  miles  north  of  the  station,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Saugatuck  or  Westport 
River.  It  contains  8  churches,  i  bank, 
and  about  25  stores.  There  are  seve- 
ral cotton  and  other  factories  here. 
Vessels  of  7  feet  draught  pass  through 
the  railway  draw-bridge  and  up  to  the 
village  without  difficulty.  Population, 
3293. 

SOTTTHPORT. 

Fairfield,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ct. 
52  m.fr.  AT.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  186. 
This  beautiful  village  is  situated  in 
the  south-west  corner  of  Fairfield  town- 
ship, between  the  railway  and  the 
sound.  It  contains  3  churches,  2 
banks,  an  academy,  and  a  very  fine 
public  high-school  building.  It  has  a 
good  harbor  for  small  vessels,  and  its 
tonnage,  amounting  to  25,000  tons,  is 
said  to  be  larger  in  proportion  to  its 
size  than  that  of  any  other  port  in  the 
United  States.  Population,  about 
1200.  Within  the  borough  limits  is  a 
portion  of  the  "  Pequot  Swamp," 
where  the  Pequots  made  their  last 
stand,  in  1637,  when  they  were  finally 
exterminated  by  the  whites  under  Cap- 
tain Mason. 


FAIRFIELD. 

Fairfield,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ct. 
54  m.fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  182. 
One  of  the  county-seats  of  Fairfield 
county,  Danbury  being  the  other.  It 
is  built  on  a  fertile  plain  east  of  the 
railway,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sound.  The  principal  street  is  quite 
broad,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the 
railway,  and  is  built  up  with  handsome 
and  commodious  residences.  A  fine 
Congregational  church  has  recently 
been  erected  near  its  center.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  village,  near  the 
water,  is  the  Mariere  Pavilion,  a  large 
hotel  and  favorite  summer  watering- 
place.  A  little  east  of  this  village  is 
Black  Rock  village,  whose  harbor  is 
the  finest  in  the  State,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  New-London. 

North  of  the  village,  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  township,  is  "  Greenfield 
Hill,"  the  scene  of  President  D wight's 
poem  of  that  name.  Population  of  the 
township,  4379.  Fairfield  village  was 
burnt  July  7th,  1779,  by  General  Try- 
on,  who  sailed  the  day  before  from 
New-Haven.  Two  hundred  houses 
were  on  fire  at  once  ;  and  during  the 
conflagration  a  terrific  thunder-storm 
arose,  producing  a  scene  of  terrible 
grandeur. 

BRIDGEPORT. 

Bridgeport,  Fairfield  Co. ,  Ct. 
59 i  m.fr.  N.  Y.     Fr.  Boston,  176*. 

Formerly  a  part  of  Stratford,  set  off 
in  1821,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1836.  It  is  located  on  a  level  plain, 
principally  on  the  west  side  of  Pequon- 
noc  River,  or  Bridgeport  Harbor,  as 
its  wide  mouth  is  called.  The  main 
part  of  the  town  is  built  with  much 
neatness  and  good  taste.     The  land 
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rises  in  the  rear  to  the  height  of  50 
feet  above  the  lower  town,  and  affords 
some  splendid  locations  for  private 
mansions.  These  locations  are  rapid- 
ly being  occupied  with  tasteful  and 
elegant  residences  by  the  enterprising 
and  wealthy  citizens  of  the  place. 
Barnum's  magnificent  residence,  Iran- 
istan,  built  in  the  oriental  style  of  archi- 
tecture, was  burnt  several  years  ago, 
and  the  place  is  now  owned  by  Elias 
Howe,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the 
sewing-machine.  Mr.  Barnum  sub- 
sequently resided  at  Lindencroft,  a  lit- 
Je  west  of  Bridgeport,  within  the  lim- 
its of  Fairfield. 

Railroads,  Etc. 
The  city  has  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated in  its  growth  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Housatonic  and  Nau- 
gatuck  Railroads.  The  former  ex- 
tends no  miles  to  Pittsfield,  on  the 
Western  Railroad,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  brings  down  a  large  trade  from 
the  important  manufacturing  valley  of 
the  Housatonic  River.  The  Nauga- 
tuck  Railroad  courses  up  the  valley  of 
the  Housatonic  to  Birmingham,  and 
thence  up  the  Naugatuck,  one  of  its 
branches,  and  terminates  at  Winsted, 
62  miles  from  Bridgeport.  A  line  of 
steamboats  runs  twice  a  day  between 
Bridgeport  and  New- York,  connecting 
with  the  trains  of  these  roads.  The 
harbor  is  a  safe  one,  but  not  deep 
enough  for  large  vessels,  as  the  bar  at 
its  mouth  has  only  13  feet  of  water 
over  it  at  high-tide.  Quite  a  large 
coasting  trade,  however,  is  done  here. 

Manufactures. 

The  manufactures  of  Bridgeport  are 

various  and  important,     The  Wheeler 

&   Wilson   sewing-machine   establish- 


ment is  a  model  of  neatness  and  syste* 
matic  ingenuity.  It  employs  about 
800  hands,  and  turns  out  about  200  fin- 
ished machines  per  day,  with  a  stan- 
dard of  finish  varying  from  a  plain  ta- 
ble to  a  highly  ornamented  rosewood 
case.  One  two-story  building,  just 
north  of  the  railroad,  in  East-Bridge- 
port, including  its  wings,  if  stretched 
out  in  a  continuous  line,  would  be 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  length ;  and 
another,  more  compactly  built,  where 
the  heavy  work  is  done,  covers  two 
acres  and  three  quarters. 

The  Howe  Sewing-Machine  Com- 
pany, owned  principally  by  Elias 
Howe,  the  original  sewing-machine 
inventor,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  presents  an  imposing  double 
front  to  the  railway.  An  immense 
business  is  also  done  heic; 

The  Hotchkiss  Hardware  Manufac- 
tory is  another  very  extensive  and  im- 
portant establishment,  where  various 
articles  of  hardware  are  made  in  large 
quantities,  and  where  heavy  contracts 
for  steel  projectiles  to  be  furnished  to 
the  Government  were  promptly  exe- 
cuted during  the  war. 

Among  the  other  important  manu- 
factories are  the  American  Water- 
Proof  Company,  a  branch  of  the  New- 
Haven  Arms  Company,  the  Pacific 
Arms  Company,  the  Simpson  Water- 
Proof  Company,  the  Spring  Perch 
Company,  the  Bridgeport  Patent- Lea- 
ther Company,  the  Union  Metallic 
Cap  and  Cartridge  Company,  the  Wil- 
liams Silk  Company,  the  Bridgeport 
Brass  Company,  the  Fred.  Wood  Car- 
riage Company,  and  several  others. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  about 
17,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
There  are  two  fine  parks —  Washington 
Parky  on  the  east  side  of  the  river» 
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eontaining  a  natural  grove,  and  the 
new  Sea-Side  Park,  situated  on  the 
beach  south-east  of  the  city.  Here 
ample  accommodations  for  bathing 
have  been  fitted  up.  The  Bridgeport 
Library  Association  have  a  well-se- 
lected library  of  about  9000  volumes. 

Bridgeport  is  the  birthplace  of  Charles 
S.  Stratton,  born  in  1832,  who  became 
so  famous  under  the  name  of  "  Gene- 
ral Tom  Thumb."  Of  the  ordinary 
size  at  birth,  he  suddenly  ceased  grow- 
ing at  the  age  of  seven  months,  and 
his  stature  at  maturity  was  only  28 
inches.  He  made  a  brilliant  tour 
through  Europe  in  1844,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Barmun,  appearing  before 
nearly  all  the  crowned  heads  of  the 
Old  World.  In  1863  he  married  La- 
vinia  Warren,  a  dwarf  whose  stature 
was  about  equal  to  his  own. 

STRATFORD. 

Stratford,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ct. 
62  m.fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  174. 
The  principal  street  of  this  pleasant 
village,  extending  from  north  to  south, 
is  ornamented  with  fine  shade-trees. 
General  Wooster,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  revolution,  was  a  native  of  this 
town.  The  entire  township  is  quite 
level.  Population,  2294.  About  two 
miles  from  here  we  cross  the  Housa- 
tonic  River  and  come  to 

NATJGATUCK  JUNCTION. 

Mil/or d,  New -Haven  Co.,  Ct. 
6±m.fr.  N  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  172. 
The  Naugatuck  Railroad  Company 
run  their  cars  over  the  track  of  the 
New- Haven  Railroad  from  Bridge- 
port to  this  place.  From  this  point 
the  road  runs  north  through  Derby, 
Birmingham,  Seymour,  and  Water- 
bury  to   Winsted.     The    Housatonic 


River  forms  the  line  between  Fairfield 
and  New- Haven  counties. 

MILFORD. 

Milford,  New-Haven  Co.,  Ct. 
67  m.fr.  N.  Y.      Fr.  Boston,  169. 

A  village  of  considerable  import- 
ance, situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wopowang  River,  which  furnishes 
some  water-power.  The  town  is  gene- 
rally level.  The  harbor  is  a  good  one, 
admitting  vessels  of  200  tons.  Serpen- 
tine marble  is  found  in  the  town. 
There  are  5  churches,  13  stores,  a 
high-school,  and  a  large  manufactory 
of  straw  goods.     Population,  2823. 

Many  of  the  residences  are  large 
and  elegant,  and  the  large  elms  which 
line  the  principal  streets  give  the  place 
a  pleasant  and  rural  aspect.  Just 
after  leaving  the  station  we  pass  a 
cemetery,  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
which,  near  the  railroad,  is  a  brown- 
stone  monument  30  feet  in  height, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  soldiers  who 
died  here  during  the  revolutionary  war 
from  hardships  and  cruel  treatment  in 
the  British  prison-ship  at  New- York, 
200  of  them  were  landed  here  in  a  sick 
and  dying  condition,  and  many  of 
them,  dying  within  a  short  time,  were 
buried  here  in  one  common  grave. 

WEST-HAVEN. 

Oraitge,  New- Haven  Co.,  Ct. 
74  m.fr.  N  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  162. 
This  village  is  in  the  south-east  cor* 
ner  of  Orange  township,  near  the  line 
of  New- Haven  City,  of  which  it  is  a 
suburb,  and  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  omnibuses  and  a  horse-rail- 
road. Savin  Rock,  a  pleasant  water- 
ing-place, is  near  this  station,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  the  residents  of 
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New-Haven  and  others.    There  are 
two  seminaries  here,  male  and  female. 

NEW-HAVEN. 

New-Haven  Co.,  Ct. 
76  m.fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  160. 

Hotels. — New-Haven  House,  Ton- 
tine, and  Tremont. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  attractive  of  New-England  cities. 
It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  spacious 
and  safe  though  somewhat  shallow 
harbor,  about  five  miles  in  length  and 
two  in  width,  opening  into  Long  Is- 
land Sound,  into  which  empty  the 
Quinnipiac  and  Oyster  Rivers 

New-Haven  is  regularly  laid  out 
with  numerous  wide  and  long  ave- 
nues, and  public  squares,  beautifully 
shaded  with  magnificent  elms,  the 
growth  of  half  a  century,  from  which 
it  has  received  the  appellation  of  the 
"  Elm  City."  These  stately  trees  af- 
ford a  grateful  shade  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  imparting  to  the  city  a 
charmingly  rural  aspect.  Over  many 
of  the  principal  streets  their  spreading 
branches  have  united  into  natural  go- 
thic  arches,  affording  long  vistas  of 
singular  and  unrivaled  beauty.  Tem- 
ple street,  passing  through  the 
"  Green"  from  north  to  south,  is  par- 
ticularly   noticeable    in    this    respect. 

Conjointly  with  Hartford,  New- 
Haven  is  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
State,  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature being  held  in  these  cities  alter- 
nately. 

It  is  largely  engaged  in  man- 
ufactures, which  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  city.  Among  these  that  of  car- 
riages is  the  most  extensive  branch, 
comprising  from  40  to  50  establish- 
ments, and  giving  employment  to  sev- 


eral thousand  hands.  It  has  also 
large  manufactories  of  clocks,  shirts, 
India-rubber  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  almost  every  variety  of  brass  and 
iron  ware. 

An  extensive  coasting  trade  is  car- 
ried on,  and  a  larger  foreign  com- 
merce than  that  of  any  other  port  in 
the  State.  A  number  of  vessels  make 
regular  voyages  between  this  port  and 
the  West- Indies,  returning  laden  with 
molasses,   sugar,   and  tropical    fruits. 

A  long  wharf,  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
extends  south  to  the  deep-water  chan- 
nel, enabling  vessels  of  considerable 
size  to  receive  and  discharge  their  car- 
goes. 

The  "  Green  " 
Covers  an  area  of  sixteen  acres  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  upon  which 
stands  the  State  House — built  in  the 
Grecian  Doric  style,  after  a  model 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  —  con- 
taining, besides  the  legislative  halls, 
the  State  offices.  Trinity  Church,  a 
fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture, 
is  upon  the  south  side,  near  Chapel 
street.  The  Centre  Church,  where 
Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.,  preached  for 
more  than  forty  years,  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  and,  perhaps,  the  leading  Con- 
gregational church  in  the  State. 
North  of  this,  on  Elm  street,  stands 
the  North  Church.  Nearly  40  other 
churches  are  scattered  over  its  limits. 
During  the  reaction  that  followed  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  in  England, 
three  of  the  judges  who  condemned 
him  to  death  fled  to  New-Haven,  liv- 
ing for  several  years  secreted  in  a  cave, 
now  called  Judges'  Cave,  upon  a  high 
bluff  about  three  miles  west  of  tha 
city.  A  monument  has  been  erected 
to  their  'memory  in  the  rear  of  the 
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Centre  Church,  and  is  inclosed  by  an 
iron  railing. 

The  new  City  Hall,  fronting  the 
"  Green,"  upon  Church  street,  was 
erected  in  1862,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 
It  is  built  of  Portland  and  Nova  Scotia 
stone,  laid  alternately  in  courses,  and 
is  said  to  be  modeled  after  a  public 
building  in  Paris. 

Yale  College. 
The  crowning  glory  of  New-Haven, 
however,  consists  in  its  numerous  and 
excellent  educational  institutions,  first 
among  which  is  Yale  College,  vene- 
rable with  years,  and  known  and  hon- 
ored throughout  the  world.  Though 
younger  than  Harvard  by  a  few  years, 
and  not  as  richly  endowed,  yet  in  the 
thoroughness  and  breadth  of  its  clas- 
sical and  scientific  culture  it  is  held  in 
the  highest  estimation.  It  is  properly 
a  university,  having  connected  with  it 
excellent  schools  for  the  study  of  the 
different  professions.  The  college 
buildings  occupy  an  entire  square. 
The  dormitories,  chapel,  and  reci- 
tation halls  are  in  front,  extending 
from  Chapel  to  Elm  street.  In  the 
rear  of  these  is  the  Alumni  Hall,  a 
fine  building  of  Portland  freestone, 
where  the  examination  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  college  is  held, 
and  the  large  gatherings  of  the  alum- 
ni at  the  annual  commencements. 
This  building  also  contains  the  fine 
halls  of  the  societies  of  "  Linonia  "  and 
"  Brothers  in  Unity,"  and  a  hal' 
used  by  the  Professor  of  Music.  The 
Library  Building  is  next,  south,  also 
built  of  freestone,  consisting  of  a  main 
building  with  two  wings,  and  orna- 
mented with  turrets,  niches,  and  carved 
cornices.  It  contains  nearly  100,000 
volumes.      The    Yale  School  0/  the 


Fine  Arts,  recently  built,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  costly  and  attractive  building 
in  the  city.  It  was  erected  by  Augus- 
tus R.  Street,  Esq.,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$200,000,  and  by  him  presented  to  the 
University.  It  is  to  be  used  as  a  de- 
pository for  the  Trumbull  collection 
of  paintings,  which  have,  for  a  long 
time,  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
college,  and  of  such  other  works  of  art 
as  from  time  to  time  may  be  donated 
to  it.  It  contains  studios  and  rooms 
for  professors,  where  instruction  is  to 
be  given  in  the  various  departments 
of  aesthetics. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  has 
recently  been  enlarged,  and  is  most 
complete  in  the  advantages  which  it 
affords. 

The  city  contains  a  number  of  young 
ladies'  seminaries,  and  several  institu- 
tions for  boys,  of  a  wide  reputation. 
Among  these,  the  Hopkins  Grammar 
School,  and  the  Collegiate  and  Com- 
mercial Institute  of  General  William 
H.  Russell,  a  military  school,  may  be 
specially  mentioned. 

Hillhouse  avenue  should  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  traveler.  Facing  it  on 
the  north,  upon  an  elevation,  is  the 
Hillhouse  Mansion,  the  former  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  James  Hillhouse,  for  a 
long  time  a  treasurer  of  Yale  College, 
and  the  individual  to  whom  New- 
Haven  is  largely  indebted  for  its  noble 
elms.  From  him  this  avenue  has  re- 
ceived its  name,  and  is  lined  with  resi- 
dences of  surpassing  elegance,  orna- 
mented with  beautiful  yards,  rare  trees, 
and  shrubbery.  That  of  Joseph  Shef- 
field,  Esq.,  at  its  entrance,  is  particu- 
larly fine. 

Suburbs. 

In  the  vicinity  of  New-Haven  there 
are  many  pleasant  walks  and  drive*. 
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East  and  West  Rocks,  the  one  about 
a  mile  north-east,  and  the  other  two 
miles  north-west  of  the  city,  afford  an 
extended  and  unrivaled  prospect  from 
their  summits.  About  half  a  mile 
south  of  West-Rock  is  the  residence 
of  "Ik  Marvel,"  known  as  "My 
Farm  at  Edgewood."  Crossing  to 
the  East- Haven  side,  there  is  no 
pleasanter  drive  than  that  to  Fort 
Hale,  about  3  miles  down  the  bay,  or 
upon  the  west  side  to  Savin  Rock,  a 
delightful  summer  resort. 

New- Haven  is  connected  with  the 
villages  of  Fair  Haven,  Westville, 
Newhallville,  and  West-Haven  by 
horse  railroads,  which  afford  a  ready 
means  of  visiting  the  most  interesting 
localities  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 
Its  prominent  hotels  are  the  New- 
Haven  House,  nearly  opposite  the 
college,  and  superior  in  every  respect, 
the  Tontine,  facing  the  "  Green,"  and 
the  Tremont  House,  on  Orange  street. 
A  few  miles  from  the  city,  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Sound,  are  several  hotels, 
where  visitors  may  enjoy  every  variety 
of  sea  food,  nicely  prepared,  as  well  as 
fishing,  sailing,  and  sea  bathing.  The 
Savin  Rock  House,  upon  a  point  of 
the  land  about  4  miles  south-west,  is 
easily  reached  by  omnibuses,  which 
run  hourly,  and  it  can  accommodate 
over  a  hundred  and  thirty  guests.  The 
Branford  Point  House  and  Double 
Beach  House  are  reached  by  cars  on 
the  New- Haven  and  New-London 
Railroad. 

Communications. 
Two  daily  lines  of  steamers  run  to  and 
from  New- York — the  one  starting  from 
the  foot  of  Long  Wharf,  and  the  other 
from  Belle  Dock,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Quinnipiac.     Four  railways  terminate 


here,  namely,  the  New- York  and  New» 
Haven,  the  New-Haven,  Hartford, 
and  Springfield,  the  Canal  Railroad 
and  the  New-Haven  and  New-Lon 
don,  all  of  which  make  use  of  one  com- 
mon depot  or  station-house.  The  pro- 
jected Air-Line  Railway  from  Boston 
to  New- York  is  to  connect  here  with 
the  New- York  and  New- Haven  Road, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  line.  A 
charter  has  been  recently  granted  foi 
another  railway,  connecting  New- 
Haven  with  Derby  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Naugatuck  and  Housatonic  Ri- 
vers. The  surveys  for  this  road  have 
already  been  made,  and  its  completion 
may  be  anticipated  within  a  year  or 
two. 

Besides  the  memories  that  cluster 
around  Old  Yale,  New-Haven  has 
been  the  residence  and  home  of  a 
large  number  of  eminent  men.  The 
old  cemetery  on  Grove  street  contains 
the  graves  of  the  distinguished  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life.  Among  them  are 
those  of  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ;  of  Noah  Webster,  the  author 
of  Webster's  Dictionary ;  of  Presidents 
Stiles  and  Dwight,  of  Yale  College ; 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich  ;  Eli  Whitney, 
inventor  of  the  cotton-gin  ;  of  Benja- 
min Silliman,  the  father  of  physical 
science  in  this  country ;  of  Admiral 
Foote  and  Theodore  Winthrop,  and 
of  Lyman  Beecher,  (said  to  be  the 
"  father  of  more  brains  than  any  other 
man  in  America.")  New- Haven  has 
furnished  Connecticut  with  governors, 
United  States  senators  and  represent- 
atives, military  heroes,  and  large  num- 
bers of  men,  honored  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Here  John  Davenport 
preached  to  the  early  settlers  under  an 
ancient  elm,  and  many  a  revolutionary 
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hero  has  left  the  impress  of  his  feet  i  historic    reminiscences    which   gathef 
beneath  its  classic  shades.     Any  tra-  '  about  it.     The  peculiar  characteristics 


veler  who  has  never  visited  this  most 
beautiful  of  New-England  cities  will 
do  well   to    pause   here   for    a    time, 


though    it    be    simply    to    recall    the    attractions. 


which  it  presents,  of  city  and  country 
combined,  render  it  without  a  supe- 
rior in  the  number  and  variety  of  ita 
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New-Haven,     Hartford,     and 
Springfield  Railroad. 

HARTFORD   TO    SPRINGFIELD. 


This  railroad  bisects  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  passing  through  its  most 
populous,  wealthy,  and  picturesque  por- 
tions. Commencing  at  New-Haven, 
the  most  important  city  in  the  State,  it 
runs  nearly  north  along  the  valley  of 
the  Quinnipiac  River  to  Meriden,  and 
thence  by  easy  grades  through  the  bo- 
rough of  Meriden  to  Hartford.  From 
hence  its  route  is  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  passing 
through  Windsor  and  Windsor  Locks. 
Just  above  the  latter  place  it  crosses 
the  Connecticut  upon  a  magnificent 
iron  bridge,  1525  feet  long,  recently 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $265,000.  It 
then  runs  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  with  few  curves  to  Springfield. 
From  Berlin  a  branch  runs  to  the  city 
of  Middletown,  ten  miles,  and  another 
to  New- Britain,  two  miles. 

It  was  originally  chartered  as  the 
"  Hartford  and  New-Haven  Railroad," 
in  1833 ;  was  commenced  in  1836,  and 
finished  in  1838,  being  the  first  rail- 
road constructed  in  Connecticut.  In 
1844  it  was  extended  to  Springfield. 
Its  entire  cost  up  to  i860  was  $3,362,- 
019,  including  equipments.  Pecuni- 
arily it  has  been  a  very  successful 
work,  paying  its  stockholders  large  di- 
vidends. Its  capital  stock  is  $2,350,- 
000,  namely,  $2,050,000  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  $300,000  in  Massachusetts. 
A  double  track  is  laid  throughout  its 
satire  extent. 


Forming  a  portion  of  the  great  land 
route  between  Boston  and  New- York, 
it  receives  a  large  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness tending  to  and  from  New- York, 
not  only  of  the  region  north,  including 
the  Connecticut  valley,  but  also  of 
central  and  eastern  Massachusetts, 
and  the  entire  States  of  Maine  and 
New-Hampshire. 

Its  own  local  business  is  extensive 
and  important.  Along  its  entire  ex- 
tent a  variety  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments have  been  erected,  building 
up  around  them  busy  and  prosperous 
villages.  Numerous  cotton  and  woolen 
mills,  and  manufactories  of  fire-arms, 
cutlery,  mechanical  instruments,  and 
that  almost  endless  variety  of  ma- 
nufactures for  which  Connecticut  is 
noted,  and  which  have  rendered  the 
State  famous  for  constructive  skill  and 
ingenuity,  give  employment  to  the 
teeming  population  along  the  route. 
The  constant  growth  of  the  region  in 
population  and  productive  industry  is, 
of  course,  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  railroad.  Its  pleasing  scenery  and 
matters  of  local  interest  will  be  more 
particularly  noticed  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  different  places  passed  througli. 

CONNECTIONS. 

New-Haven,  the  southern  extremity 
of  this  railroad,  is  the  most  important 
port  on  Long;  Island  Sound,  and  sua 


men  run  twice  a  day  to  and  from  New- 
Yorlt  in  connection  with  this  railroad, 
and  many  sailing-vessels  bring  coal, 
lumber,  and  other  articles,  and  receive 
freight  in  return  for  various  points 
along  the  coast.  The  New-  York  and 
New-Haven  Railroad,  the,great  trunk 
railroad  of  New-England,  affords  rail- 
way communication  directly  with  the 
great  metropolis,  and  indirectly  with 
all  the  world,  and  the  Shore- Line 
Railroad  communicates  with  the  en- 
tire northern  coast  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  At  Hartford,  the  Hartford, 
Providence,  and  Fishkill  Railroad,  or 
the  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie,  as  it 
is  more  recently  called,  traverses  the 
State  of  Connecticut  in  the  east  and 
west  direction,  opening  up  a  populous 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  region, 
passing  through  Willimantic,  Plain- 
field,  and  Providence  on  the  east  side, 
and  New  Britain  and  Waterbury  on  the 
west.  An  extension  m  this  latter  direc- 
tion to  Fishkill  is  projected,  by  which 
Hartford  will  be  directly  connected 
with  the  Erie  Railway  and  the  great 
West.  The  northern  branch,  or  direct 
line  to  Boston,  will  traverse  an  impor- 
tant manufacturing  section  of  Northern 
Rhode  Island,  passing  through  Pas- 


co?.g  and  Woonsocket,  while  othet 
branches  already  built  connect  Tho^p- 
son}  Connecticut,  with  Webster, 
Southbridge,  Millville,  and  Black- 
stone,  Massachusetts,  all  important 
manufacturing  places.  At  Springfield, 
the  Western  Railroad  extends  east 
and  west  to  Boston  and  to  Albany 
through  the  heart  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  connecting 
on  one  side  with  New-England's  me- 
tropolis and  all  her  important  cities, 
and  on  the  other,  with  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts, New- York  State,  and  the 
fertile  prairies  of  the  West. 

The  Connecticut  River  Railroad, 
running  north  from  Springfield,  forms 
another  link  in  the  great  northern 
route  to  all  parts  of  Vermont,  New- 
Hampshire,  and  the  Dominion  of  Ca- 
nada. 

The  skill  and  ability  of  the  manage- 
ment of  this  road  are  shown  by  its  emi- 
nent pecuniary  success,  as  well  as  by 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  accidents. 
The  gentlemanly  conductors  upon  its 
trains  are  noted  for  their  politeness  and 
attention  to  the  wants  of  travelers,  and 
the  long  and  well -filled  trains  are  made 
up  of  commodious  cars  containing  all 
the  modern  appliances  for  comfort 


NORTH-HAVEN. 

North-Haven,  New-Haven  Co. 
83  m.fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  153. 
A  village  on  the  Quinnipiac  River. 
Mill  River  flows  along  the  western 
border  of  the  town,  and  the  railroad 
crosses  it  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  vil- 
lage contains  three  or  four  churches,  an 
academy,  and  several  stores.  Large 
quantities  of  brick  are  manufactured 
here. 


WALLINGFORD. 

JVallingford,  New-Haven  Co. 
88  m.fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  148. 
The  village  is  beautifully  situated  on 
elevated  ground,  with  broad,  straight 
streets,  finely  shaded.  It  is  quite  a 
manufacturing  place.  Among  others 
are  an  establishment  for  the  manufao 
ture  of  German-silver  ware  and  a  large 
button  factory,  etc.  Three  fourths  of  a 
mite  from  the  village  is  Mount  Tom,  a 
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small  eminence,  on  the  slope  of  which 
a  branch  of  the  Oneida  Community 
has  a  farm  of  228  acres,  30  of  wliich 
are  devoted  to  orchard,  vineyards,  and 
growth  of  smaller  fruit.  The  amount 
of  capital  at  starting  was  said  to  be 
$5500,  and  is  now  estimated  at  $31,- 
000.  The  strawberries  grown  on  five 
and  two  fifths  acres  in  the  summer  of 
1865  amounted  to  $5300.  A  new  build- 
ing for  education  was  recently  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $3500. 

YALESVILLE. 

Wallingford,  New-Haven  Co. 
91  m.fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  145. 
The  village  is  about  half  a  mile  west 
of  the  station,  on  the  Quinnipiac  River. 
Britannia,  hardware,  etc.,  are  manu- 
factured here. 

MERIDEN. 

Meriden,  New-Haven  Co. 
94  m./r.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  142. 
This  flourishing  place  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city  in  1867.  It  stands  on 
the  hills  upon  both  sides  of  the  railroad. 
Manufacturing  is  the  chief  business  of 
the  town.  Among  the  most  extensive 
of  these  is  the  Meriden  Britannia 
Company,  whose  main  building  is  three 
stories  high,  466  feet  long,  and  40  feet 
wide.  Besides,  there  are  three  other 
buildings  100  feet  long.  The  estab- 
lishment gives  employment  to  about 
400  hands.  Ivory  piano-keys,  ivory 
combs,  cutlery,  lamp-trimmings,  cast- 
ings, door-knobs,  hardware,  tin-ware, 
balmoral  skirts,  etc.,  are  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale,  and  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  city  contains  five 
churches,  two  banks,  two  newspaper 
offices,  and  an  academy. 


The  State  Reform  Scht  >gl,  which  ia 
of  brick,  west  of  the  railroad,  and  cne 
mile  north,  is  a  fine  building.  It  may 
be  seen  from  the  cars  in  passing.  This 
institution  is  most  successfully  managed, 
and  to  all  appearances  is  answering  the 
end  for  which  it  was  designed. 

BERLIN. 

Berlin,  Hartford  Co. 
102  m.fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  134. 
The  village  is  a  little  south  of  the 
depot  on  a  hill  east  of  the  railroad. 
Two  branches  of  the  New-Haven, 
Hartford,  and  Springfield  Railroad 
start  from  this  place,  one  extending  to 
New-Britain,  two  and  a  half  miles 
north-west,  and  the  other  ten  miles 
south-east  to  Middletown.  The 
manufactures  comprise  various  kinds  of 
hardware,  carriages,  and  other  articles. 
The  manufacture  of  tin-ware  was  early 
introduced  here,  and  is  still  carried  on. 

NEW-BRITAIN, 

This  flourishing  village  can  be  seen 
from  Berlin.  Manufacturing  is  the 
chief  business  of  the  place.  Among 
the  most  important  are  stockinet  goods, 
bank  and  safe  locks,  jewelry,  hooks 
and  eyes,  cabinet  hardware,  harness 
trimmings,  rules,  plumbs  and  levels, 
locks,  house  trimmings,  and  general 
hardware.  The  manufacturing  is  all 
done  by  steam-power,  and  is  very  suc- 
cessful. The  State  Normal  School 
for  the  training  of  teachers  is  located 
here.  The  village  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  re- 
servoir of  175  acres,  at  an  elevation  of 
200  feet,  giving  a  natural  pressure  suf- 
ficient to  throw  water  to  extinguish 
fires,  and  entirely  superseding  enginea 
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MIDDLETOWN, 

On  the*Connecticut  River,  is  ten  miles 
from  Berlin.  The  city  is  finely  situated 
on  an  acclivity  commanding  a  fine 
prospect.  The  elevated  portions  of 
the  city  contain  many  elegant  man- 
sions, surrounded  by  highly  ornament- 
ed grounds.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  "Forest  City,"  on  account  of  the 
great  numbers  of  shade-trees  it  con- 
tains. The  Custom- House  and  Court- 
House,  constructed  of  Chatham  free- 
stone,   are     the    principal    buildings. 

Wesleyan  University,  a  flourish- 
ing institution,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Methodist  denomination,  occupies 
a  fine  elevation,  overlooking  the  city 
and  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 
Steamboats  from  Hartford  to  New- 
York  have  a  landing  here. 

The  State  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane is  located  on  a  hill  just  south  of 
the  city  limits.  It  is  now  in  process  of 
erection,  at  a  probable  cost  of  $250,000. 
The  State  has  already  appropriated 
$185,000. 

The  city  contains  several  manufacto- 
ries. Opposite  Middletown  are  the 
famous  Portland  freestone  quarries, 
which  are  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  They  give  employment  to  from 
6  to  800  hands,  100  horses,  200  oxmm, 
and  40  schooners.  The  quality  of  the 
stone  is  superior  to  that  found  in  any 
other  quarry.  It  covers  an  area  of 
about  half  a  mile,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  500  feet  deep. 

NEWINGTON. 

Wetkersfield,  Hartford  Co. 
107  m./r.  N.  V.     Fr.  Boston,  129. 
A  small  village  in  north-east  part  of  the 
township.     It  contains  a  satinet  facto- 


ry, a  few  houses  and  fine  farms,  and  a 
church. 

HARTFORD. 

Hartford  Co.,  Ct. 
112  m.fr.  N.  V.  Fr.  Boston,  126. 
Hotels,  Allyn  House,  Trumbull, 
and  United  Siates. 
This  city,  which  is  one  of  the  capi- 
tals of  the  State,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  50  miles 
from  Long  Island  Sound.  The  site  is 
considerably  elevated,  and  the  surface 
somewhat  broken.  The  city  is  for  the 
most  part  regularly  laid  out,  and  has 
many  fine  streets  running  parallel  with 
the  river,  which  are  intersected  at  right 
angles  by  streets  running  from  east  to 
west.  The  city  is  compactly  built, 
and  is  mostly  of  brick  and  freestone. 
Main  street,  which  reaches  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  city,  dividing  it  into  nearly 
equal  parts,  contains  many  of  the 
public  buildings,  churches,  and  re- 
tail stores.  Most  of  the  wholesale 
business  is  transacted  on  State  and 
Asylum  streets,  which  extend  east 
and  west  from  Main  street,  the  for- 
mer to  the  river.  Asylum  street  is 
the  centre  of  the  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  trade. 

Communications. 
The  Connecticut  River  affords  to 
Hartford  means  of  direct  communica- 
tion with  all  places  on  the  river  and 
Sound.  Daily  lines  of  steamboats  run 
to  New- York  and  points  on  the  river, 
and  a  tri- weekly  line  to  New- London 
and  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.  An  important 
coasting  business  is  also  carried  on  by 
sailing  and  steam  freight  vessels. 
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The    New- Haven,    Hartford,    and 

Springfield  and  the  Boston  and  Erie 
(Providence,  Hartford,  and  Fishkill) 
railroads  intersect  at  Hartford  and 
jointly  occupy  the  splendid  passenger 
station  on  Asylum  street.  The  former 
opens  communication  immediately,  or 
by  close  connection  with  other  routes, 
to  New- York,  New- Haven,  Spring- 
field, Boston,  Albany,  and  all  points 
north ;  and  the  latter  connects  to  Wor- 
cester, Boston,  Providence,  Norwich, 
New-London,  and,  when  completed  to 
the  Hudson  River,  will  there  meet  the 
Erie  Railway,  making  a  direct  line  to 
the  Great  West. 

Business. 

Hartford  is  favorably  situated  for 
manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce. 
There  are  about  24  incorporated  com- 
panies here,  having  $8,000,000,  en- 
gaged in  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing enterprises.  The  most  impor- 
tant articles  of  manufacture  are  fire- 
arms and  hardware  of  various  kinds. 
Sharp's  Rifle  Factory  may  be  seen 
from  the  car  windows,  east  of  the  rail- 
road, on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Coifs  Rifle  and  Pistol  Factory  is  the 
largest  in  the  country,  and  is  located 
on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
A  fine  view  of  it  is  obtained  from  the 
boats  as  they  pass  by. 

Hartford  is  noted  for  being  a  great 
centre  of  the  insurance  business.  Many 
of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  com- 
panies in  the  country  have  their  main 
offices  here. 

Book  publishing  has  always  been 
carried  on  here  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Benevolent  and  Charitable 

Institutions 

Of  the  city  are  well  organized,  and  are 


justly  its  pride.  The  Deaf  and Dum$ 
Asylum,  standing  just  within  the  west- 
ern limits  of  the  city,  on  Asylum  street, 
is  the  finest  institution  of  the  kind  ever 
established  in  the  United  States.  Rev. 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  LL.D.,  who  went  to 
Europe  in  181 6  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  best  method  of  imparting 
instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
brought  home  with  him  M.  Laurent 
Clerc,  a  deaf-mute,  who  had  won  great 
success  as  a  teacher  in  Paris,  under 
Abbe  Sicard.  Under  his  direction  the 
institution  has  risen  rapidly  into  public 
favor.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
at  present  is  220.  The  Insane  Retreat, 
founded  in  1822,  is  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  city,  on  a  gentle  elevation, 
commanding  an  extensive  and  most 
beautiful  prospect.  The  buildings  are 
surrounded  with  17  acres  of  ground, 
finely  ornamented  with  walks,  shade- 
trees,  and  shrubbery. 

Educational  Institutions. 
Trinity  College  (Episcopal)  is  on 
the  east  side  of  the  railroad,  and  a 
little  removed  from  the  centre  of  the 
city.  It  is  richly  endowed,  and  of- 
fers good  advantages  to  students. 
The  Theological  Seminary,  for- 
merly at  East- Windsor  Hill,  has  been 
permanently  removed  to  this  city, 
and  will  be  soon  located  in  fine  new 
buildings.  The  Connecticut  Histori- 
cal Society  has  a  library  of  5000  vol- 
umes, and  a  great  number  of  ancient 
documents  and  manuscripts.  The 
Young  Men's  Institute  has  a  library 
of  10,000  volumes.  The  Watkinson 
Library  is  intended  for  reference,  no 
books  being  drawn.  $100,000  was  left 
by  David  Watkinson,  Esq.,  for  tha 
purpose  of  establishing  this  library. 
It  was  first   opened    in    1866.      The 
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Wadswortk  A  thenctum  contains  some 
valuable  relics.  Among  these  are  a 
chest  from  the  Mayflower,  Miles  Stan- 
dish's  dinner-pot,  Benedict  Arnold's 
watch,  General  Putnam's  tavern-sign, 
and  sword  carried  by  him  at  Bunker 
Hill,  a  link  of  the  chain  stretched 
across  the  Hudson  at  West- Point  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  bomb-shells  thrown 
into  Stonington,  Nathan  Hale's  pow- 
der-horn, etc.  The  "Old  Charter 
Oak,"  so  long  an  object  of  interest  to 
visitors,  is  now  dead.  Parts  of  it  are 
preserved  in  the  library. 

Public  Buildings. 

The  State  House,  erected  in  1792,  is 
the  most  important  public  building.  It 
is  in  the  Doric  order,  114  feet  by  76,  and 
54  feet  high.  In  the  State  Library  are 
preserved  many  letters  from  the  kings 
of  England.  The  oldest,  written  in 
1666,  bears  the  autograph  of  Charles  II. 
In  the  Senate  Chamber  are  many  fine 
paintings.  Among  these  are  one  of 
Washington,  by  Stuart,  and  those 
of  all  the  Governors  of  the  State, 
from  Governor  Winthrop  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  celebrated  Hartford 
Convention  was  held  in  this  room. 
The  City  Hall,  fronting  on  Market 
Square,  is  a  handsome  building  of 
Grecian  architecture,  containing  the 
police  court-room,  a  large  hall  for 
public  purposes,  and  the  city  market. 

Near  Trinity  College  is  the  Park, 
containing  30  acres,  which  cost,  in  pur- 
chasing and  laying  out,  over  $270,000. 
Park  River,  which  is  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Park,  is  crossed  by 
several  stone  bridges. 

Hartford  is  the  residence  of  many 
persons  who  have  gained  distinction  in 
literature  and  politics.  Among  these 
are  Professor  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  Rev.  Dr.  I 


Bushnell,  Gideon  Welles,  James  Dix 
on,  Isaac  Toucey,  Gen.  Jos.  R.  Haw* 
ley,  Henry  C.  Deming,  Gail  Hamil- 
ton, etc.  Mrs.  Sigourney  resided  at 
Hartford  during  her  long  literary  ca- 
reer. 

The  first  settlement  made  in  Con- 
necticut was  commenced  at  Hartford 
in  1636  by  colonists  from  Plymouth, 
and  this  city  is  surrounded  by  many 
historical  reminiscences  of  interest. 

WINDSOR. 

Windsor,  Hartford  Co.,  Ct. 
118  m.fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  120. 

This  village  is  built  principally  on 
one  street,  which  is  parallel  with  the 
river,  and  is  beautifully  shaded.  This 
street  is  about  2  miles  in  length. 
Windsor  is  not  a  place  of  much  busi- 
ness save  farming. 

South-Windsor,  abou\  2  miles  dis- 
tant across  the  river,  is  known  as  the 
birthplace  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

WINDSOR  LOCKS. 

Windsor  Locks,  Hartford  Co.,  Ct. 
124  m.fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  114. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
New-Haven,  Hartford,  and  Spring- 
field Railroad.  The  bridge  is  of  stone, 
450  feet  in  length,  with  7  arches,  and 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  It  is 
quite  a  manufacturing  village,  and  con- 
tains extensive  paper-mills,  iron  and 
steel  works,  machine-shops,  a  spool- 
cotton  mill,  foundry,  etc.  A  canal, 
navigable  for  boats  of  85  tons  burden, 
has  been  cut  around  the  rapids  in  the 
Connecticut  at  this  place  at  a  cost  of 
about  $300,000,  furnishing  an  immense 
hydraulic  power  for  the  manufacto- 
ries. 
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WAREHOUSE  POINT. 

East-  Windsor ',  Hartford  Co. 
125  nt.fr.  N.  K    /^V.  -5^/<?«,  113. 

A  thriving  manufacturing  post  vil- 
lage. One  of  the  finest  bridges  in  this 
country  crosses  the  Connecticut  at  this 
point — the  great  Iron  Truss  Bridge. 
It  is  1525  feet  long.  The  whole  weight 
of  track  and  all  is  about  800  tons.  It 
cost  $265,000.  On  account  of  the  great 
demand  upon  the  iron  works  in  this 
country  during  the  war,  the  contractors 
had  this  work  cast  in  Manchester, 
England.  In  about  one  year  after- 
ward the  bridge  was  shipped.  Up- 
ward of  100  workmen  were  employed, 
many  of  whom  came  from  England  for 
the  special  purpose,  and  in  February, 
1866,  it  was  completed. 

There  are  17  piers  supporting  the 
bridge.  The  longest  span,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  river,  is  177K  feet.  Of  the 
others,  8  are  88^  feet  in  length,  an- 
other, 140.  The  remaining  distances 
between  abutments  are  less.  Each 
span  is  made  up  of  a  wrought-iron 
truss  of  horizontal  plates.  The  width 
of  the  top  of  the  bridge  is  17%  feet. 
The  spans  are  firmly  fastened  to  the 
piers  below.  One  end  of  each  span 
rests  upon  4  iron  rollers.  The  rollers 
are  on  every  other  pier,  the  ends  of  the 
spans  upon  the  intervening  ones  being 
secured  by  masonry,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  it  ever  to  get  loose.  The 
whole  frame  of  the  bridge  was  put  to- 
gether in  England,  in  order  to  detect 
any  mistake  which  might  have  occurred 
in  the  casting.  Part  of  the  175,000 
rivets  which  hold  the  pieces  together 
were  put  in  by  machinery  in  England. 
During  the  whole  time  of  putting  up 
the  new  bridge  not  a  train  was  delayed, 
nor  was  a  person  seriously  injured  in 


performing  this  extensive  work.  The 
strength  of  the  bridge  is  so  great  that  it 
is  estimated  a  line  of  engines,  stretch- 
ing from  one  shore  to  the  other,  would 
only  amount  to  about  one  seventh  of 
the  weight  it  is  able  to  sustain.  The 
track  passes  over  the  top  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  height  above  low-water  mark 
is  47  feet.  The  bridge  is  painted  red, 
which  makes  it  a  prominent  object, 
even  at  a  distance.  A  good  view  may 
be  obtained  from  the  car-windows  just 
after  leaving  Windsor  Locks,  going 
north,  or  before  reaching  Warehouse 
Point,  otftning  south.  A  closer  inspec- 
tion, however,  is  necessary  for  a  full 
appreciation  of  this  mammoth  struc- 
ture. 

THOMPSONVILLE. 

Enfield,  Hartford  Co. 
129  m.fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  109. 

This  village  is  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Connecticut  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Freshwater  River.  It  takes  its 
name  from  Colonel  Orrin  F.  Thomp- 
son, the  founder  of  the  Hartford  Car- 
pet Works,  located  here.  The  manu- 
facture of  carpeting  began  here  in  1828, 
has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  establishments 
in  this  country.  Ingrain  and  Venetian 
of  the  first  quality  are  made  here.  The 
machinery  is  worked  by  steam.  One 
of  the  engines  is  500  horse-power. 
There  are  127  ingrain  and  14  Venetian 
looms,  which  use  3000  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually. This  establishment  turns  out 
a  daily  product  of  6000  yards.  The 
wool  is  all  imported.  The  capital  0/ 
the  company  is  about  $1,500,000.  Three 
miles  below  this  place  the  river  is  di- 
vided by  a  large  island,  which  is  mostly 
of  red  sandstone  formation. 
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LONGMEADOW. 


Longnuadow,  Hampden  Co. 
134  nt.fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  104. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  just  over  the  Massachusetts 
line.  The  inhabitants  are  generally 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
soil  is  good,  and  the  abundant  harvests 
atttest  its  richness  and  fertility.  The 
first  settlement  here  was  in  1644. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 
138  m.fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  100. 
Hotels.  Massasott,  and  Haynes, 
and  Cooley^s  Hotel.  All  three  are 
near  the  R.  R.  Station,  and  convenient 
for  travelers. 

This  city  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  site 
comprises  the  level  along  the  river 
bank  and  the  western  portion  of  an 
elevated  plain  extending  east  several 
miles.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  State. 
The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and, 
or  the  most  part,  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Main  street,  which  is 
the  business  centre  of  the  city,  is  a 
broad,  handsome  avenue,  nearly  three 
niles  in  length.  Near  the  centre  of 
.he  city  is  a  beautiful  inclosure,  taste- 
fully arranged  and  adorned  with  walks 
and  shade-trees.  The  buildings  are 
mostly  constructed  of  brick,  and  many 
of  them  display  much  taste  and  ele- 
gance of  design. 

The  western  portion  of  the  city  is 
rapidly  growing  and  improving.  Two 
bridges  cross  the  Connecticut  at  this 
point,  one  used  by  the  Western  Rail- 
road ;  the  other,  1324  feet  long,  for  or- 
dinary travel. 


Public  Buildings. 
Among  the  public  buildings,  thft 
United  States  A  rsenal  stands  first.  I ; 
is  on  Armory  Square,  east  of  Main 
street.  The  Armory  was  established 
in  1795,  and  has  been  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  city.  It  is  the  most  exten- 
sive armory  in  the  Union.  The  build- 
ings, which  are  of  brick,  are  arranged 
around  a  fine  square  of  about  20  acres. 
From  a  cupola  on  one  of  them  a  good 
view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  coun- 
try may  be  had.  The  manufactures 
of  this  arsenal  have  been  on  the  largest 
scale.  During  the  Rebellion,  from 
April,  1861,  to  June,  1865,  791,134 
guns  of  various  patterns  were  turned 
out.  The  number  manufactured  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  the  war  exceeded 
the  number  manufactured  during  the 
previous  sixty-five  years  that  the  armo- 
ry had  been  in  operation.  The  amount 
of  moneys  passing  through  the  hands 
of  the  paymaster  during  the  rebellion 
was  $12,000,000.  The  armory  furnish* 
es  employment  to  about  2800  men. 
About  175,000  stand  of  arms  are  con- 
stantly kept  on  hand.  Besides  the  Ar- 
senal are  the  City  Hall,  a  fine  modern 
structure,  the  Court-House,  Jail,  and 
many  elegant  churches. 

Manufactures. 
Mill  River  furnishes  good  water- 
power  to  the  city.  There  are  several 
paper  manufactories  and  iron  establish- 
ments. Besides  these  there  are  loco- 
motive and  railroad-car  establishments, 
also  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods,  pistols,  spectacles,  and 
shoes.  Smith  &  Wesson's  manufac- 
tory turns  out  $1,000,000  worth  of  pis- 
tols annually.  A  large  business  in 
harness,  trunks,  saddles,  etc.,  is  carried 
on.     The  manufacture  of  paper  collar% 
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bexea,  and  envelopes  is  becoming  an 
important  business. 

A  considerable  publishing  business  is 
also  among  the  important  interests  of 
Springfield. 

Railroads. 

Springfield  is  the  centre  of  a  great 
railroad  travel.  The  Connecticut 
River,  the  New-Haven,  Hartford,  and 
Springfield,  and  the  Western  Railroad 


meet  here.  The  railroad  depot  is  a 
spacious  building,  and  very  conveni- 
ently arranged.  The  tracks,  which  ter- 
minate in  Boston,  New- York,  and  Al- 
bany, are  all  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other. 

Just  after  leaving  Springfield,  Bright- 
wood,  the  residence  of  "  Timothy  Tit- 
comb,"  J.  G.  Holland,  may  be  seen. 
It  is  upon  an  eminence,  overlooking  the 
surrounding  country,  Mid  is  half  hid 
among  the  treaa, 


Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 


HISTORY. 

This  central  railway  of  Massachu- 
setts is  the  oldest  and  by  far  the  most 
important  in  the  State.  It  traverses 
the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth  from 
east  to  west,  and  not  only  opens  a 
communication  between  its  most  dis- 
tant portions,  but  connects  its  metro- 
polis with  the  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages of  the  Western  States.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
and  the  Western  Railroads,  the  former 
extending  from  Boston  to  Worcester, 
and  the  latter  from  Worcester  to  Al- 
bany, with  a  branch  from  Chatham 
Four  Corners  to  Hudson.  The  Boston 
and  Worcester  Railroad  was  char- 
tered June,  1831.  The  charter,  which 
was  the  first  in  the  State,  expressly 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  locomotive, 
provided  that  no  other  road  leading 
in  the  same  direction  should  be  built 
within  five  miles  from  its  route,  and 
that  the  State  might  purchase  the  road 
after  thirty  years  from  its  completion, 
on  paying  the  cost  of  construction  and 
such  sums  in  addition  thereto  as  would 
be  equal  to  dividends  of  ten  per  cent 
annually  on  such  cost.  With  this  limi- 
tation the  charter  is  perpetual.  The 
construction  was  commenced  August, 
1832,  and  completed  in  July,  1835. 
This  was  the  first  road  in  New-Eng- 
land upon  which  the  locomotive  was 
used  as  the  motive-power  for  passen- 
ger trains. 

The  Western  Railroad  was  char- 
tered February,  1833.     The  construc- 


tion was  commenced  in  1837.  The 
eastern  division,  from  Springfield  to 
Worcester,  54  miles,  was  completed 
October,  1839.  The  western  division, 
from  Springfield  to  the  New- York  line, 
was  completed  and  the  entire  road  in 
Massachusetts  opened  October,  1841. 
The  portion  in  New- York  State,  char- 
tered as  the  Albany  and  West-Stock- 
bridge  Railroad,  May,  1836,  was  com- 
pleted in  September,  1842,  by  the 
Western  Railroad  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  whom  it  was  leased  for  the 
duration  of  its  charter.  The  two  roads 
form,  practically,  one  line,  though  two 
organizations  are  necessarily  kept  up 
in  the  two  States.  The  Hudson  and 
Boston  Railroad,  extending  from  Cliat- 
ham  Four  Corners  to  Hudson,  is  also 
the  property  of  the  Western  Railroad, 
having  been  purchased  by  them  in 
1854.  Arrangements  are  now  being 
made  to  consolidate  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  and  Western  Railroads. 

BRANCHES   AND   CONNECTION}*. 

These  are  numerous  and  important 
At  Brookline  the  Woonsocket  division 
of  the  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie 
Railway  diverges,  extending  to  Woon- 
socket, Rhode  Island,  through  New- 
ton and  Medway,  38  miles. 

A  short  branch  extends  from  An- 
faiyvtdale  to  Newton  Lower  Falls,  two 
miles. 

From  Natick  a  branch  extends  to 
Saxonville  in  Framingham,  3  miles. 

From  South- Framingham  a  branch 
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extends  to  MUford,  12  miles,  and  the 
Boston,  Clinton,  a?id  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road extends  from  here  through  Clin- 
ton to  Fitchburg,  where  it  connects 
with  roads  running  through  the  north- 
ern part  of  Worcester  county  and 
through  Keene,  New-Hampshire,  and 
Rutland,  Vermont,  to  Burlington,  etc. 

At  New  England  station  (Grafton) 
a  branch  diverges  to  Millbury,  three 
miles. 

At  Worcester  a  junction  is  made 
at  the  Junction  station  with  three  rail- 
roads, namely,  1st,  the  Providence 
and  Worcester,  which  threads  the 
busy  manufacturing  valley  of  the 
Blackstone  River,  through  Millbury, 
Millville,  BI-ackstone,Woonsocket,  and 
Pawtucket  to  Providence,  at  the  head 
of  Narragansett  Bay  ;  2d,  the  Worces- 
ter and  Nashua  Railroad,  connecting 
Worcester  via  Fitchburg  with  North- 
ern Massachusetts,  New- Hampshire, 
and  Vermont,  and  via  Groton  Junc- 
tion with  North-Eastern  Massachu- 
setts and  South-Eastern  New-Hamp- 
shire, including  the  important  manu- 
facturing cities  of  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
Nashua,  and  Manchester,  also  con- 
necting it  with  Concord,  the  capital  of 
New- Hampshire,  Montpelier,  the  cap- 
ital of  Vermont,  .  and  so  on  to  the 
White  Mountains  and  to  St.  Albans, 
Rouse's  Point,  Montreal,  etc.  ;  and 
3d,  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road, passing  into  and  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Quinebaug  River,  thickly 
studded,  like  the  Blackstone  River, 
with  large  and  important  manufactur- 
ing villages.  This  road,  with  the 
Western,  from  Worcester  to  Boston, 
forms  the  railroad  portion  of  the  popu- 
lar Norwich  and  Worcester  line  from 
New- York  to  Boston,  over  which  the 
*  steamboat  train"  most  luxuriously 


fitted  up,  runs  without  change  of  cars, 

the  remainder  of  the  passage  being 
made  on  the  magnificent  steamboats 
running  between  New-London  and 
New-York. 

At  Palmer  the  New-London  North- 
ern Railroad  crosses  the  Western, 
connecting  it  with  the  fertile  agricultu- 
ral regions  of  Massachusetts,  through 
which  it  passes,  and  with  several  im- 
portant cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  New- 
London,  Norwich,  and  Willimantic 
on  the  south,  and  Amherst,  Belcher- 
town,  and  Greenfield  on  the  north. 
This  railroad  forms  a  through  line 
from  New-London  to  the  Northern 
Connecticut  Valley,  Rutland,  Burling- 
ton, Montreal,  etc. 

At  Springfield  the  railroad  crosses 
the  Connecticut  River  with  its  line  of 
railways  up  and  down.  Here  the 
great  and  favorite  inland  railroad  route 
between  New- York  and  Boston  enters 
upon  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 
On  the  north,  connections  are  made  to 
all  parts  of  New-Hampshire, Vermont, 
and  Canada.  The  New-Haven  and 
Northampton  or  Canal  Railroad 
crosses  the  Western  at  Westfield,  form- 
ing another  line  of  connection  between 
the  Northern  Connecticut  Valley  and 
New-Haven. 

From  Pittsfield  the  Pittsjield  and 
North- A  dams  Railroad extends  to  the 
latter  place,  where  it  connects  with  the 
Troy  and  Boston.  At  Pittsfield  and 
West-Stockbridge  the  Housatonic 
Railroad  connects  with  the  Western  by 
two  branches,  bringing  it  into  commu- 
nication with  the  populous  manufactur- 
ing valley  of  the  Housatonic  River,  in 
Western  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut. At  Chatham  Four  Corners  is 
the    junction  of  the  New-York  and 
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ffarkmRailroadxvith  the  two  diverg- 
ing sections  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad,  namely,  the  Albany  and 
West-Stockbridge,  and  the  Hudson 
and  Boston  Railroads.  At  Hudson 
connections  are  made  with  the  Hud- 


son River  steamboats,  etc.,  and  tha 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  at  Al- 
bany with  the  Great  New- York  sys- 
tem of  railroads,  extending  north; 
south,  and  west. 


INDIAN  ORCHARD. 

Springfield^  Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 
144  m.fr.  N.  V.      Fr.  Boston,  92. 

East  of  Springfield  the  grade  rises 
for  three  miles  about  6o  feet  per  mile. 
Indian  Orchard  is  a  village  on  the 
Chicopee  River,  in  the  north-east  cor- 
eer  of  Springfield.  Some  manufactur- 
ing is  carried  on  here,  and  a  short 
branch  railroad  runs  into  the  village. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  lakes  or 
ponds  in  this  vicinity.  The  railroad, 
soon  after  leaving  Indian  Orchard, 
comes  into  the  valley  of  the  Chicopee 
River,  which  here  flows  westward, 
emptying  into  the  Connecticut  River 
at  Chicopee,  two  miles  above  Spring- 
field 

WILBRAHAM. 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 
147  m,  fr.  N.  V.     Fr.  Boston,  8». 

The  station  is  at  North-Wilbraham, 
a  small  village  three  miles  north  of  the 
centre  village.  At  the  latter  place  is 
the  Wesleyan  Academy,  an  institution 
of  high  reputation,  founded  in  1824. 
There  are  also  several  stores  and  two 
churches.  In  the  town  are  four  wool- 
en mills,  one  paper-mill,  one  grist-mill, 
and  four  saw-mills.  At  this  point  the 
railroad  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Chico- 
pee, which  makes  a  bend  around  to  the 
north. 


PALMER. 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 
153  m.  fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  83. 

This  village  is  about  two  miles  south 
of  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  owes  its 
growth  almost  entirely  to  the  railroads 
which  centre  here.  .  The  town  is  fur- 
nished with  fine  water-power  by  the 
Chicopee,  Ware,  and  Swift  Rivers, 
which  unite  at  the  village  of  Three 
Rivers,  about  two  miles  north-west  of 
Palmer  station.  Among  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  are  one  woolen 
and  three  cotton  mills,  manufactories 
of  boots,  shoes,  castings,  scythes,  etc. 
Many  of  these  are  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  business  of  the  place  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. In  1853,  one  of  the  State 
Almshouses  was  established  here  and 
may  be  seen  on  the  south  sicie  of  the 
Chicopee  River. 

The  junction  of  the  New-London 
Northern  Railroad  is  here.  This 
road  extends  through  a  fertile  and 
prosperous  agricultural  region  of 
Connecticut  and  through  the  impor- 
tant manufacturing  towns  of  Willi- 
mantic  and  Norwich  to  New-Londoiv, 
where  it  connects  with  steamboats  ou 
Long  Island  Sound  to  New- York,  etc 
It  also  extends  northerly  through  Am- 
herst and  Belchertown  to  Grout's  Lu>  - 
ner  in  Montague,  where  it  connecti 
with  various  r.tilro:icls  running  north, 
ud  the  Connecticut  Valley,  east  through 
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Franklin  and  Worcester  counties,  to 
Fitchburg,  etc. 

BRIMFIELD. 

Brimfield,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 
157  m.fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  79. 

A  watering  station  at  "  Powers' s 
Corners,"  near  the  junction  of  Brim- 
field,  Warren,  and  Palmer  townships. 

WARREN. 

Warren,  Worcester  Cc,  Mass. 
163  m.  fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  73. 

A  village  of#considerable  importance 
near  the  centre  of  the  town  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Chicopee  or  Quaboag 
River.  It  is  a  romantic  and  pretty 
village,  possessing  extensive  water- 
power,  which  is  employed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  There  are  manufac- 
tories of  cotton  cloth,  cotton-warp,  cas- 
simeres,  machinery,  ink,  etc.,  etc. 

Quaboag  Seminary  is  located  on  a 
slight  eminence  overlooking  the  vil- 
lage. 

WEST-BROOKFIELD. 

West-Brookfield,  Worcester Co.,  Mass. 
167  rn.fr.  N,  Y.  Fr,  Boston,  69. 
The  village  known  as  West-Brook- 
field  Centre  is  half  a  mile  north-east 
of  the  station.  The  village  is  cele- 
brated in  colonial  history  for  a  despe- 
rate defense  made  by  the  inhabitants 
against  the  Indians  in  1675.  The  peo- 
ple collected  into  one  house,  which  the 
Indians,  after  burning  about  20  other 
buildings,  assailed  and  besieged  for 
three  days.  Failing  to  overcome  the 
desperate  defense,  they  loaded  a  cart 
with  combustibles,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
thrast  it  against  the  building.  A 
shower  of  rain  at  that  moment  extin- 
guished the  flames,  and,  before  it  could 
be  renewed,  assistance  arrived  and  the 
Indians  were  put  to  flight. 


Wickaboag  Pond,  north  of  the  sta- 
tion, covers  300  acres. 

300,000  pairs  of  boots,  valued  at  ovef 
$900,000,  were  manufactured  in  thif 
town  in  the  year  ending  May  1,  1865. 
About  350  hasds  were  employed  is 
the  business. 

The  railroad  crosses  the  Chicopee 
just  west  of  this  station. 

BROOXFIELD. 

Brookfield,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

169  m.  fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  BosUn,  67. 

The  village  of  Brookfield,  often  called 
"South-Brookfield,"  is  situated  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  station.  The 
town  of  Brookfield  (including  the  vil- 
lage of  East-Brookfield)  manufactures 
about  $500,000  worth  of  boots  and 
shoes  per  annum. 

At  Brookfield  the  railroad  leaves 
the  banks  of  the  Chicopee  River, 
which  originates  as  the  outlet  of  Qua- 
boag Pond,  (sometimes  also  called  Po- 
dunk  Pond,)  which  lies  about  i^  miles 
east  of  here,  and  is  about  two  miles  in 
circumference.  A  short  distance  south 
of  it  is  another  pond,  called  "  South 
Pond,"  which  is  about  a  mile  in  length. 

The  railroad,  on  leaving  Brookfield, 
bears  to  the  north-east  across  a  large 
.marsh  called  Great  Swamp,  which  is 
traversed  by  M  Seven  Mile  River,"  the 
principal  tributary  of  Quaboag  Pond, 
and  is  substantially  a  branch  or  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Chicopee. 

EAST-BROOXFIELD. 

Brookfield,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 
172  m.  fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  64. 

This  village  is  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  town,  and  is  of  comparative- 
ly recent  growth.  Here  is  another 
large  pond,  known  as  Furnace  Pond. 
This  place  has  a  foundry  for  the  manu 
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acture  of  castings  and  hollow  ware, 
employing  half  a  dozen  hands. 

Just  east  of  the  village  the  railroad 
crosses  Seven  Mile  River,  and  soon 
leaves  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Chi- 
copee. 

SPENCER. 

Spencer ;  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 
174  nt.fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  62. 

A  small  settlement.  The  village  of 
Spencer  Centre  is  about  two  miles 
north-east  from  the  station.  The  town 
of  Spencer  is  elevated  and  rough  but 
fertile.  Just  east  of  the  station  the 
railroad  turns  abruptly  south  and  runs 
up  the  valley  of  a  small  stream  called 
Cranberry  Brook,  and,  bearing  east  of 
Cranberry  Meadow  Pond,  it  surmounts 
the  summit  and  reaches  a  new  slope 
whose  waters  run  southward  into  the 
Quinebaug,  and  finally  reach  Long 
Island  Sound  by  the  Thames  at  New- 
London,  Ct. 

The  town  of  Spencer  contains  three 
woolen  and  two  wire  manufactories. 

CHARLTON. 

Charlton,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 
179  nt.fr.  N.  Y.     Fr.  Boston,  57. 

This  station  is  three  miles  north  of 
Charlton  Centre,  and  the  village  of 
North-Charlton  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  south-east.  Charlton  City,  an- 
other small  hamlet,  is  two  miles  south- 
west of  the  station. 

Ten  miles  south  of  here,  on  the  Hou- 
satonic  River,  is  the  important  manu- 
facturing village  of  Southbridge,  to 
which  a  railroad  from  Charlton  station 
is  talked  of. 

CLAPPVILLE. 

Leicester,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 
183  nt.fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  53. 
A  small  manufacturing  village  in  the 


extreme  southern  limit  of  the  town. 
In  passing  from  Charlton  to  Clapp« 
ville,  the  railroad  begins  to  bear  north- 
ward again.  East  of  the  latter  station 
is  another  short  curve  to  the  south- 
east, then,  turning  again,  resumes  the 
north-easterly  course  to  Worcester. 
The  deviation  from  a  straight  course^ 
between  East-  Brookfield  and  Worces- 
ter, adds  nearly  six  miles  to  tne  dis- 
tance traveled. 

WORCESTER. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 
192  m.fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  44. 
Hotels,  Bay  State,  Waldo  House. 

The  city  is  located  partly  in  tha 
Blackstone  Valley,  and  partly  on  the 
elevations  which  rise  on  the  east  and 
west  sides.  It  is  a  flourishing  inland 
city,  and  from  it  to  the  north  the  valley 
of  the  river  is  narrow,  so  that  the  city 
seems  to  be  surrounded  by  hills  on  all 
sides  except  the  south-east. 

The  houses,  for  the  most  part,  though 
unpretentious,  are  neat  and  tasteful,  and 
there  are,  upon  some  of  the  hills,  many 
elegant  villas  and  cottages  surrounded 
by  handsome  gardens  and  grounds. 
The  general  aspect  is  quiet  and  cWarm- 
ing,  suggestive  of  home  and  industry, 
rather  than  luxury  or  extravagance. 
Main  street,  two  miles  in  length,  and 
beautifully  shaded  with  walnut  and 
elm-trees,  is  the  principal  street.  The 
public  buildings,  leading  hotels,  and 
principal  churches  and  banks  are  oo 
this  street. 

Manufactures. 
The  manufactures  of  Worcester  art 
various  and  extensive.  Steel  and  iron 
wire,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  mecha- 
nic tools  6f  every  description,  agricul* 
turaj   implements,  boots   and  shoe% 
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ire-arms,  castings,  railroad-iron,  and 
machinery  of  all  varieties  are  among 
the  most  important.  Messrs.  Wash- 
burn &  Moen  send  out  annually  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  wire,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  telegraphs,  piano- 
fortes, buckles,  reeds,  skirts,  cards,  and 
springs. 

Bes;des  the  more  extensive  estab- 
lishments there  are,  in  and  about 
Worcester,  upon  the  Blackstone  and 
numerous  other  streams,  a  great  num- 
ber of  smaller  mills  and  factories,  em- 
ploying less  capital  and  fewer  hands 
each,  but  whose  aggregate  production 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In 
fact,  the  greater  portion  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  city  is  made  up  of  the 
varied  and  ingenious  products  of  these 
innumerable  small  mills  and  shops. 

Railroads. 

Five  railroads  centre  in  Worcester, 
namely,  the  Boston  and  Worcester, 
Providence  and  Worcester,  Norwich 
and  Worcester,  and  Western,  [to- 
gether forming  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railway,]  and  Worcester  and  Nashua, 
which,  with  their  branches  and  con- 
nections, render  this  one  of  the  most 
important  railroad  centres  in  New- 
England,  and  constitute  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  remarkable 
growth  of  this  city. 

Worcester  is  also  the   capital   and 

emporium  of  one  of  the  largest  and 

most  important  rural  counties  in  the 

Union,   embracing    one  of  the  most 

productive  agricultural  regions  in  the 

State. 

Institutions. 

Besides  most  excellent  schools,  for 
which  Worcester  has  long  been  cele- 
brated, the  city  has  several  institutions 
worthy  of  special  notice. 


The  American  Antiquarian  Soci* 
ty,  founded  in  1812,  established  through 
the  generosity  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  the 
editor  of  the  first  folio  Bible  published 
in  the  United  States.  The  building 
is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture, 
50  by  eighty  feet,  and  two  stories  in 
height.  It  contains  the  Society  Library, 
of  35,000  volumes,  many  of  them  rare 
and  valuable  specimens  of  early  print- 
ing. It  has  also  plaster  casts  of  Michael 
Angelo's  celebrated  statues  of  Christ 
and  Moses.  The  casts  were  purchased 
in  Rome,  and  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury. 

A  Public  Library,  established  in 
1859,  contains  nearly  25,000  volumes. 
The  Consulting  Library,  the  gift  of  Dr. 
Green,  is  considered  the  best  in  New- 
England. 

The  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  estab- 
lished here  in  1832,  stands  on  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  It 
comprises  several  large  buildings,  con- 
veniently constructed.  The  whole  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and 
are  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds. 
The  statistics  show  that  great  benefit 
has  been  derived  from  the  treatment 
here,  and  indicate  the  thoroughness 
and  excellence  with  which  the  estab- 
lishment is  conducted. 

The  Mechanics'  Association  has  a 
fine  library  of  2500  vols.  The  Hall, 
erected  by  this  Association,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  buildings  in  New- 
England.  It  seats  2500  persons,  and 
has  a  remarkably  fine  organ. 

The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  two 
miles  south  of  the  city,  stands  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  and  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  Oread  Institute  for  girls,  09 
Main  street,  is  an  attractive  building. 

Two  miles  east  of  the  city  is  Qum* 
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tigamond  Lake,  a  beautiful  body  of 
water,  widely  known  as  the  place  usu- 
ally selected  by  the  students  of  Yale 
and  Harvard  Colleges  for  their  annual 
regattas.  East  of  Worcester  the  rail- 
road passes  around  the  lower  end  of 
the  lake,  of  which  a  fine  view  is  afford- 
ed from  the  cars. 

MILLBURY. 

Millbury,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass, 
197  m.  fr.  N.  Y.     Fr.  Boston,  39. 

After  leaving  Worcester  the  railroad 
has  an  ascending  grade  toward  the 
east,  continuing  about  one  mile  to  the 
summit,  which  is  in  a  deep  rock-cut- 
ting. Here  a  sharp  bend  is  made 
toward  the  south,  the  route  being  a 
short  distance  west  of,  and  nearly 
parallel  with,  the  shores  of  Quinsiga- 
mond  Lake.  A  charming  and  extend- 
ed view  is  here  obtained.  The  cars 
pass  on  very  high  ground,  from  which 
from  time  to  time  may  be  seen  the 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  surrounded 
by  forest,  and  interspersed  with  nume- 
rous islands,  also  covered  with  trees. 
In  the  distance,  across  the  lake,  the 
village  of  Shrewsbury  may  be  seen 
with  its  church-spires,  completing, 
with  the  beautifully  undulating  country 
around,  one  of  the  most  charming  pic- 
tures upon  this  route. 

Millbury  Station  is  merely  the  junc- 
tion of  a  branch  railroad  to  the  village 
of  Millbury,  three  miles  south-w^st, 
a  large  and  important  manufacturing 
place.  Cars  are  drawn  over  this 
branch  by  horses,  connecting  with  the 
trains  to  and  from  Boston. 

GRAFTON  STATION. 

Grafton,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 
198  m.fr.  N.  Y.     Fr.  Boston,  38. 
This  stition  is  in  the  extreme  north-  ' 


ern  part  of  the  town,  near  the  souta 
line  of  Shrewsbury.  A  little  west  of  it 
the  railroad  passes  through  a  seven 
rock  cutting,  and  crosses  the  lowef 
end  of  the  Quinsigamond  Lake. 
Wajchusett  Mountain,  in  Princeton, 
twenty  miles  north-west,  elevated  2016 
feet  above  the  sea,  may  here  be  seen. 

New-England  Village,  about  one 
mile  to  the  south,  has  valuable  water- 
power  and  extensive  cotton  mills. 
There,  is  a  beautiful' village  in  the 
centre  of  the  township,  chiefly  employ- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes, 
and  leather. 

WESTBOROUGH. 

Westborough,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 
198  m.fr.  N.  Y.     Fr.  Boston,  32. 

This  is  a  town  of  considerable  impor* 
tance,  and  the  main  village,  a  hand- 
some and  thriving  one,  is  directly  on  the 
railroad.  The  chief  business  of  the 
place  is  the  manufacture  of  sleighs, 
boots,  shoes,  straw  and  palm-leaf  hats, 
bonnets,  etc.  There  are  four  saw- 
mills and  four  grist-mills  in  the  town. 

Hopkinton  Mineral  Springs,  about 
three  miles  south-east  from  the  sta- 
tion, in  the  town  of  Hopkinton,  have 
some  local  reputation.  They  contain 
carbonic  acid  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
They  are  three  in  number,  each  dif- 
fering from  the  other  in  its  composition. 

About  two  miles  north  of  the  vil- 
lage, near  Chauncey  Pond,  a  pretty 
sheet  of  water,  a  State  Reform  School 
is  located.  The  building  is  a  spacious 
brick  edifice,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  and  highly  cultivated 
grounds.  A  large  water-cure  estab- 
lishment is  in  operation  about  a  milt 
north-west  of  the  station.  Westboro 
is  the  native  place  of  Eli  Whitney, 
the    iuventor  of    the   cotton    gin.    a 
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machine  for  separating  the  seeds  from 
the  cotton. 

SOUTHBO&OUGH. 

Southborough,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

202  m.fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  28. 
This  station  is  at  Southville,  a  small 
manufacturing  village  on  Sudbury 
River,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
township.  The  centre  village,  which 
is  about  three  miles  to  the  north-east, 
contains  a  handsome  town-house,  two 
churches,  and  a  public  library  of  iooo 
volumes.  There  are  three  boot  and 
shoe  establishments  in  the  town,  em- 
ploying upward  of  300  hands. 

CORDAVILLE. 

Southborough,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 
209  m.fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  27. 
A  small  manufacturing  village  on  the 
Sudbury  River,  which  forms  the  south 
line  of  the  town,  separating  it  from 
Ashland. 

ASHLAND. 

Ashland,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 
212  m.  fr.  N.  Y.     Fr.  Boston,  24. 
The  principal  village  of  the  town  of 
Ashland,  which  was  set  of*"  from  Fra- 
mingham,  Hopkinton,  and   Holliston 
in  1846.     It  is  situated  upon  Sudbury 
River,   near    the   confluence   of  Cold 
Spring   Brook.      The  boot  and  shoe 
business  is  extensively  carried  on  here, 
and    there   are   besides,   two  flouring 
mills,  one  woolen  mill,  and  a  mill  for 
grinding  emery,  a  manufactory  of  har- 
ness for  power  looms,    etc.     On   the 
north  of  the  station  the  Baptist  church  j 
and  town-house  may  be  seen,  and  on  j 
the  south  the  Congregational  church,  j 
The  neatness  and  good  taste  displayed 
in  the  streets,  buildings,  and  surround- 
ings are  strikingly  noticeable.      This 
village  and  the  others  along  the  route 


between  it  and  Boston,  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  suburbs  of  that  metro* 
polis. 

FRAMINGHAM. 

Framingham,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 
215  m.  fr.  Ar.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  21. 
The  station,  half-way  between  Bos- 
ton and  Worcester,  is  at  South-Fra* 
mingham,  a  large  and  nourishing  vil- 
lage in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
town.  Here  are  two  hotels,  a  Baptist 
church,  several  stores,  and  several 
manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  straw 
bonnets,  etc.  In  the  large  and  com- 
modious station-house  is  a  well-kept 
dining  and  refreshment  saloon.  There 
are  two  other  large  villages  in  the 
town.  Framingham  Centre,  two  and 
a  half  miles  north  of  the  station,  beau- 
tifully situated  on  Sudbury  River,  is  a 
handsome  and  prosperous  place,  and  a 
fine  view  of  it  is  had  across  Farm 
Pond,  just  west  of  the  station.  The 
Stale  Normal  School  and  the  Middle- 
sex ccunty  Fair  Grounds  are  here,  also 
the  town-house,  three  churches,  and 
an  academy.  The  FramingJiam 
Branch  runs  from  South-Framingham 
to  Framingham  Centre.  Saxonvillt 
is  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town, 
also  on  Sudbury  River.  The  New- 
England  Worsted  Company  here  have 
extensive  mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
blankets,  coatings,  buntings,  etc.  It 
is  near  the  head  of  Cochituate  Lake, 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  from  whence 
water  is  carried  by  the  Cochituate 
Aqueduct  into  the  city  of  Boston.  A 
branch  extends  to  this  place  from  Na- 
tick,  the  next  station  east  of  Framing- 
ham.  The  Milford  Branch,  diverging 
at  the  South-Framingham  station,  ex- 
tends south-westerly  through  the  large 
and  flourishing  village  of  Hollislon, 
where  a  large  business  is  done  in  the 


manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  and  of 
straw  goods,  to  Milford,  twelve  miles. 
Milford  is  in  Worcester  county,  and  is 
a  populous  and  rapidly  growing  place 
of  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  man- 
ufacture of  boots  and  shoes  and  of 
straw  goods  is  very  extensively  carried 
on.  Besides  this  there  are  three  grist- 
mills, two  saw-mills,  several  machine- 
shops,  two  manufactories  of  sewing- 
machine  needles,  one  foundry,  besides 
manufactories  of  leather,  shoe-lasts, 
clothing,  carriages,  harnesses,  etc. 
There  are  six  churches,  a  bank,  a 
savings  institution,  an  insurance  office, 
and  two  newspaper  establishments. 

The  Boston,  Clinton,  and  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  formerly  called  the  Agricul- 
tural Branch,  extends  from  Framing- 
ham  Centre,  (using  the  Framingham 
Branch  in  part,)  then  through  South- 
boro,  Marlboro,  Northboro,  Berlin, 
and  Clinton  to  its  junction  with  the 
Fitchburg  and  Worcester  Railroad  in 
Sterling,  28  miles.  It  is  operated  by 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  is  a  very  direct  route  through 
Fitchburg,  Keene,  and  Bellows  Falls 
to  Rutland,  Burlington,  etc. 

NATICK. 

Natick,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 
219  m.  fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  17. 
A  large  and  rapidly  growing  village 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  just  east  of 
the  foot  of  Cochituate  Lake.  It  is 
noted  for  the  extensive  boot  and  shoe 
business  carried  on  here,  in  which  over 
1000  hands  are  employed.  There  is 
also  an  extensive  hat  manufactory, 
employing  150  hands.  Among  other 
shops  is  one  for  the  manufacture  of 
base-balls,  employing  25  females. 
There  are  in  the  town,  five  churches. 


a  high  school,  three  hotels,  and  nu» 
merous  stores.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  beautiful  Cochituate  Lake,  from 
which  the  city  of  Boston  gets  its  sup- 
ply of  pure  water,  lies  within  this 
town,  the  railroad  passing  along  it« 
bank  for  about  a  mile  west  of  the  sta- 
tion. Charles  River  runs  through  the 
south-east  part  of  the  town,  and  on  it 
is  the  village  of  South-Natick,  about 
two  miles  south-east  of  the  station. 
Here,  near  the  Charles  River,  is  erect- 
ed a  monument  to  John  Eliot,  who 
founded  an  Indian  missionary  settle- 
ment here  in  1660,  and  devoted  his  life 
to  the  missionary  work.  He  thorough- 
ly mastered  the  Indian  language,  into 
which  he  made  the  first  translation  of 
the  Bible.  Natick  is  the  name  given 
by  the  Indians,  to  whom  this  locality 
was  set  off  for  their  especial  occupa- 
tion. The  Saxonville  Branch,  already 
mentioned,  here  unites  with  the  main 
road.  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  is  a  citizen 
of  this  town. 


WELLSSLEY, 

Needfiam,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass., 
222  m./r.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  14, 

Formerly  West-Needham,  is  a  small 
but  flourishing  village  in  the  western 
part  of  the  town.  It  is  being  rapidly 
built  up  with  suburban  residences,  for 
which  the  picturesque,  undulating 
country  around,  offers  unusual  attrac- 
tions. Around  the  shores  of  Wauban 
Lake,  a  little  south-west  of  the  station, 
are  some  very  fine  residences,  with 
beautiful  landscape  gardens,  etc.  The 
Cochituate  Aqueduct  crosses  the  rail- 
road a  little  west  of  the  station,  and 
passes  by  its  side  for  a  considerable 
distance. 
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GRANTVILLE. 

Needham,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 
223  m.  fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  13. 
Another  flourishing  suburban  village, 
formerly  called  East-Needham.  The 
town  of  Needham,  in  Norfolk  county, 
has,  withdn  a  few  years,  made  rapid 
strides  in  enterprise,  population,  and 
wealth.  Within  its  limits  a  great  va- 
riety of  business  is  carried  on,  includ- 
ing the  manufacture  of  paper,  boots 
and  shoes,  silk  goods,  machinery, 
hinges,  paper  collars,  white  lead,  glue, 
paper  bags,  hosiery,  shoddy,  etc.,  much 
of  which  is  on  a  quite  extensive  scale. 
Much  of  its  growth,  however,  is  due  to 
me  erection  of  suburban  residences, 
occupied  by  people  doing  business  in 
Boston,  who  are  amply  accommodated 
by  the  frequent  trains  run  over  this 
road  and  over  the  Woonsocket  Divi- 
sion of  the  Boston,  Hartford,  and 
Erie  Railway,  which  passes  through 
the  central  village  of  the  town,  and 
through  Charles  River  village  in  its 
southern  part. 

AUBURNDALE. 

Newton,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 
226  m.fr.  N.  F.  Fr.  Boston,  10. 
This  is  one  of  those  delightful  sub- 
urban villages  which  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  It  is 
situated  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
town,  adjoining  Charles  River,  which 
here  forms  the  line  of  the  town.  Most 
of  the  residences  display  opulence  and 
good  taste.  The  Laselle  Female  Sem- 
inary occupies  a  pleasant  site  in  a  beau- 
tiful grove  of  trees  a  little  south  of  the 
nation.  Newton  Lower  Falls  is  a 
manufacturing  village  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  Auburndale,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Charles  River,  partly 


in  Newton  and  partly  in  Needham 
Here  are  paper  mills,  a  woolen  mill, 
and  a  silk  factory.  A  branch  diverge* 
from  the  main  road,  just  west  of  the 
bridge  over  Charles  River,  and  crosses 
the  river  twice,  making  three  bridge? 
within  the  space  of  a  mile. 

WEST-NEWTON. 

Newton,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 
227  m.  fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Boston,  9. 
Another  large  and  pleasant  suburban 
village,  which  has  grown  nearly  or 
quite  into  contact  with  the  villages  on 
either  side  along  the  railroad.  This 
is  indeed  the  case  with  all  the  four  vil- 
lages of  Newton,  which  are  traversed 
by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 
About  two  miles  north  of  this  station 
is  the  large  and  flourishing  town  of 
Waltham,  in  which  are  large  and  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  establishments, 
including  bleaching  and  dyeing  works, 
chemical  works,  and  the  well-known 
American  Watch  Company's  immense 
establishment.  This  is  the  home  ol 
the  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks. 

NEWTONVILLE. 

Newton,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass 

228  m.  fr.  N.  Y.   Fr.  Boston,  8. 

A  continuation  of  the  series  of  su- 
burban villages.  A  public  high- school 
is  located  a  little  south  of  this 'Village. 
Grove  Hill  Cemetery,  on  a  beautiful 
and  appropriately  located  site,  is  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  sta- 
tion, nearly  in  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  town.  It  is  tastefully  laid  out 
with  walks,  drives,  and  shrubbery,  and 
tenderly  cared  for. 

NEWTON  CORNER. 

Newton,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

229  m.fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  7. 
The  name  of  this  village  expresses 
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its  location  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  town.  It  forms  a  continuous  vil- 
lage with  Watertown,  a  portion  of 
whose  territory  lies  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Charles  River.  Both  are  busy, 
enterprising  villages,  interspersed  with 
many  fine  suburban  residences.  A  lit- 
tle south  of  Newton  Corner  is  a  beau- 
tiful eminence,  called  Nonantum  Hill. 
Nonantum  was  the  former  Indian 
name  of  the  locality.  Here  Mr.  Eliot 
first  preached  to  the  Indians  in  1646, 
and  here  their  first  house  of  worship 
was  erected.  This  is  the  last  village 
in  Newton  through  which  the  Boston 
and  Albany  passes  ;  but  there  are  two 
other  large  and  important  places, 
namely,  Newton  Centre,  about  two 
miles  south  of  Newton  Corner,  and 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  south-west.  The  Woon- 
socket  Division  of  the  Boston,  Hart- 
ford, and  Erie  Railway  passes 
through  both.  At  Newton  Centre  is  a 
flourishing  theological  seminary  and  a 
high-school.  Newton  Upper  Falls  is 
a  manufacturing  village  of  considera- 
ble importance,  on  the  Charles  River, 
which  makes  an  extensive  circuit  near- 
ly two  thirds  around  the  town,  after 
having  made  a  similar  sweep  in  an 
opposite  direction  around  a  large  part 
of  Needham.  The  Cochituate  Aque- 
duct passes  across  the  town  of  Newton, 
between  the  two  railroads,  which  tra- 
verse it  from  east  to  west.  There  are 
few  more  pleasant  or  popular  places  of 
residence  in  this  beautiful  section  of 
country  than  the  town  of  Newton. 

ARSENAL   STATION. 

Brighton,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 
230  m.  fr.  N.  Y.     Fr.  Boston,  6. 
The  railway  here  runs  along  near  the 
Charles  River,  and  on  the  opposite  or 


Watertown  side  are  the  extensive 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  United 
States  Arsenal.  Through  trains  da 
not,  however,  stop  here.  The  Water- 
town  Branch  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
runs  just  north  of  the  Arsenal  grounds, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Western 
Railway. 

BRIGHTON. 

Brighton,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

231  m.  fr.  N.  Y.     Fr.  Boston,  5. 
This  is  the  great  cattle-market  of 

New- England.  The  village  and  mar- 
ket are  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
station.  Here  are  large  cattle-yards 
for  the  accommodation  of  great  droves 
of  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep,  which  are 
constantly  arriving  in  the  trains  from 
western  counties  and  States.  In  the 
southern  corner  of  the  township,  one 
mile  south  of  the  village,  is  the  Chest- 
nut Hill  Reservoir  of  the  Cochituate 
Aqueduct,  holding  in  reserve  a  sup- 
ply of  water  for  the  city  of  Boston. 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  is  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  station,  within  the 
limits  of  Watertown. 

CAMBRIDGE   CROSSING. 

Brighton,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

232  tn.  fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  4. 
So  called  because  it  is  the  nearest 

point  to  Cambridge,  to  which  there  are 
two  avenues,  with  bridges  over  the 
Charles  River, one  leading  to  Old  Cam- 
bridge, where  is  Harvard  University, 
etc.,  and  the  other  to  Cambridgeport, 
the  distance  to  either  being  somewhat 
over  a  mile.  Since  the  railnoad  was 
built,  however,  the  eastern  part  of 
Brighton,  around  it,  has  rapidly  grown 
up,  making  this  station  necessary  foa 
its  own  accommodation 
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COTTAGE   FARMS. 

Brookline,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 
233  m.  fr.  N.  Y.    Fr.  Boston,  3. 

The  railroad  here  runs  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Charles  River,  and 
a  vast  and  magnificent  panorama  is 
spread  out  before  the  traveler.  On 
the  north  is  the  city  of  Cambridge, 
including  Old  Cambridge,  with  her 
University  buildings,  churches,  and 
the  Astronomical  Observatory,  on  a 
slight  eminence  in  the  distance  ;  Cam- 
hridgeflort,  the  business  portion  of  the 
city,  behind  which  rise  the  heights 
of  Somerville,  with  their  residences, 
churches,  and  school-houses  ;  and  still 
further  east,  East- Cambridge.  Be- 
yond East- Cambridge  is  Charlestown, 
m  which  Bunker  Hill  rears  its  lofty 
and  imposing  monument.  Boston,  the 
great  fountain  of  all  this  life  and  acti- 
vity, occupies  the  central  portion  of 
the  picture,  its  numerous  spires  and 
crowded  mass  of  brick  buildings 
gradually  rising  toward  the  centre, 
where  the  dome  of  the  State-House 
crowns  the  whole,  and  gives  it  an  ar- 
tistic finish  and  symmetry  very  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  Sweeping  around  to 
the  south  and  west  of  Boston,  and 
connected  with  it  in  a  continuous 
mass  of  buildings,  is  Roxbury,  which 
spreads  backward  into  the  beautifully 
undulating  country  in  its  rear,  and 
joins  the  charming  suburban  towns 
of  Dorchester,  West-Roxbury,  and 
Brookline,  upon  the  sides  and  summits 
of  whose  pleasant  hills  numerous  ele- 
gant residences  are  visible. 

Longwood,  just  south  of  the  station, 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  popular 
of  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  some  of  her  wealthiest  and 
most    distinguished     business     men. 


Beacon  street,  running  through  itf 
centre,  is  the  continuation  of  tha 
same-named  street  in  Boston,  where 
it  is  one  of  the  most  patrician  tho- 
roughfares. It  derives  its  name  from 
Beacon  Hill,  over  which  it  pass- 
es, and  upon  which  stands  the  State 
House.  The  fashionable  quarter  of 
the  city  is  now  extending  from  Beacon 
Hill  into  the  "  Back  Bay  Lands,"  to- 
wards the  west.  These  lands  were 
formerly  overflowed  by  tide-water,  but 
are  now  being  rapidly  filled  up,  and 
converted  into  high  and  solid  ground, 
upon  which  some  of  the  finest  resi- 
dences in  Boston  have  been  erected. 

BROOKLINE   JUNCTION. 

Brookline,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 

234  m.fr.  N.  Y.     Fr,  Boston,  2. 

This  is  the  junction  of  the  Woon- 
socket  Division  of  the  Boston,  Hart' 
ford,  and  Erie  Railroad,  which  passes 
through  Brookline,  Newton,  Medway, 
etc.,  to  Woonsocket,  R.  I., where  it  con- 
nects with  the  Providence  and  Worces- 
ter Railroad.  This  road  is  now  in 
process  of  extension  to  Pascoag,  R.  I., 
and  forms  a  part  of  what  is  called  the 
"Air  Line  Route  from  Boston  to  New- 
York." 

PROVIDENCE   RAILROAD 
CROSSING. 

Boston,  Suffolk  Co.,  Mass. 
235  m.fr.  N.  Y.  Fr.  Bos.  Sla.f  1. 
This  is  not  a  station,  but  the  cars 
stop  here  in  accordance  with  a  State 
law  which,  to  prevent  accidents,  re* 
quires  that  wherever  two  roads  cross 
on  a  level,  trains  approaching  the 
crossing  shall  come  to  a  full  stop  a  short 
distance  before  reaching  it.  This  is 
the  crossing  of  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad, 


Boston. 


The  metropolis  of  New-England,  and 
the  second  commercial  city  of  America, 
occupies  a  peninsula,  lying  between 
the  Charles  River  and  Boston  Bay, 
which  constitutes  the  old  portion,  or 
Boston  prober,  while  included  within 
the  city  limits  are  East-Boston  and 
South- Boston,  the  former  being  sepa- 
rated from  Boston  proper  by  a  portion 
of  the  harbor,  and  the  latter  by  a  nar- 
row creek,  the  outlet  of  "  South  Bay." 
On  the  south-west  it  is  connected  with 
Roxbury  by  what  is  called  the  "  Neck," 
once  a  narrow  isthmus,  but  now  much 
enlarged,  tc  make  room  for  a  rapidly 
increasing  population.  Its  surface  is 
very  uneven,  rising,  at  three  different 
points,  into  elevations  of  considerable 
height.  One  of  these,  called  Beacon 
Hill,  is  138  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
It  was  called  by  the  Indians  "  Shaw- 
mut,"  and  by  the  early  English  set- 
tlers "  Tremont,"  or  "  Trimount," 
appellations  that  still  cling  to  some  of 
its  principal  avenues.  In  part  owing 
to  the  unevenness  of  its  surface,  and 
because  it  was  originally  laid  out  upon 
no  systematic  plan,  its  streets  are  per- 
haps the  most  irregular  of  any  city  in 
the  country. 

Recent  improvements,  however,  have 
remedied  some  of  those  defects,  so  that 
Washington  and  Tremont  streets, 
which  are  its  principal  thoroughfares 
and  promenades,  are  convenient  and 
capacious. 

As  the  oldest  city  of  the  New  World, 
it  abounds  with  traditionary  and  histc- 
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rical  associations,  while  for  the  high 
social  culture  of  it:  society,  the  emi- 
nent literary  talent  cr  :ts  numerous 
writers,  the  eloquence  and  forensic 
ability  of  its  public  speakers,  as  well 
as  for  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  pub- 
lic spirit  of  its  merchants  and  business 
men,  it  stands  preeminent  among  the 
cities  of  America. 

Its  location  is  upon  the  best  harbor 
on  the  New-England  coast,  opening 
to  the  sea  between  two  points  nearly 
four  miles  distant  from  one  another — 
Point  A  Iderton,  on  Nantasket,  and 
Point  Shirley,  in  Chelsea.  It  is  shel- 
tered from  the  ocean  by  the  peninsulas 
of  which  these  two  points  are  the  ex- 
tremities, and  by  a  number  of  islands, 
between  which  are  three  entrances. 
The  main  passage,  between  Castle 
and  Governor' s  Islands,  is  so  narrow 
as  scarcely  to  admit  two  vessels  to  pass 
abreast,  and  is  defended  by  Fort  Inde- 
pendence and  Fort  Winthrop.  Fori 
Warren,  recently  erected,  guards  the 
outer  entrance  to  the  harbor.  This 
harbor  is  easy  of  access,  affording  good 
anchorage-ground  for  the  largest  ves- 
sels. It  is  plentifully  studded  with 
islands,  some  of  which  are  occupied 
with  public  buildings,  and  are  well 
worth  visiting. 

South-Boston 
Extends    about  two  miles   along  the 
south  side  cf  the  harbor,  between  Bos- 
ton  proper  and   Fort    Independence 
It  embraces  about  600  acres,  is  hand* 


jomely  laid  out,  its  principal  streets 
int«»'  oecting  at  right  angles.  It  has  nu- 
merous and  extensive  foundries,  ma- 
chine-shops, and  other  manufactories. 
At  Alger's  foundry  immense  cannon 
we  cast.  Near  its  centre,  about  two 
Biles  from  the  State  House,  are  the 
fiunous  Dorchester  Heights,  which  the 
Americans  fortified  in  1775,  thus  ena- 
bling them  to  expel  the  British  from 
the  city.  They  rise  130  feet  above  the 
ocean  level,  affording  a  fine  view  of 
the  bay  and  surrounding  country. 
Here  is  situated  a  capacious  reservoir 
of  the  Boston  Water  Works,  and  a 
large  and  well -managed  asylum  for  the 
blind.  South-Boston  also  contains  the 
Houses  of  Industry  Correction,  and 
Reformation,  belonging  to  the  city. 
These  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  occupy 
about  sixty  acres  of  ground. 

East-Boston 
occupies  what  was  formerly  known  as 
Noddle's  Island.  It  was  the  private 
property  of  a  few  individuals  previous 
to  1832,  when  it  was  laid  out  in  streets 
and  city  lots.  It  is  now  an  important 
business  section  of  the  great  city,  and 
is  engaged  in  ship-building  and  various 
branches  of  manufacture.  A  wharf 
100©  feet  long  is  devoted  to  the  use  of 
the  Cunard  line  of  steamers  to  Liver- 
pool. 

Boston  Common. 
Notwithstanding  its  circumscribed 
limits,  Boston  contains  one  of  the  finest 
public  parks  to  be  found  in  any  city. 
Boston  Common,  containing  nearly  go 
icres,  occupies  a  central  position,  em- 
bracing a  variety  of  surface,  with  invit- 
ing walks  beautifully  shaded,  grassy 
fawns,  and  giant  elms,  some  of  which 
have  stood  for  more  than  100  years.  In 
the  centre  is  a  small  pond,  the  site  of 
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the  ancient  "  Fro~  Pond,"  where 
a  fountain  sends  up  its  showering 
stream  60  or  70  feet  into  the  air. 
These  eatire  grounds  are  inclosed 
by  an  iron  fence.  The  Common 
is  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south  by  Beacon,  Tremont,  Boylston, 
and  Park  streets,  upon  which  stand 
many  of  the  finest  and  oldest  mansions 
of  the  city.  On  the  west,  separated 
from  it  by  Charles  street,  is  the  Pub- 
lic Garden,  containing  some  24  acres, 
ornamented  with  walks,  artificial  ponds, 
and  fountains,  parterres  of  shrubs  and 
flowers,  and  a  fine  conservatory.  The 
tourist  will  be  well  repaid  by  a  stroll 
through  its  pleasant  walks,  from 
which  it  is  but  a  short  distance  to 
the  magnificent  avenues  lined  with 
elegant  and  costly  buildings  on  what  is 
called  "  Back  Bay." 

Public   Buildings. 

Among  the  public  buildings  the 
State  House  is  the  most  conspicuous, 
fronting  the  Common,  on  the  summit 
of  Beacon  Hill,  surmounted  by  a  tow- 
ering dome  50  feet  in  diameter,  reach- 
ing the  height  of  120  feet  from  the 
ground  and  230  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  view  which  is  afforded  from 
its  cupola  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
United  States.  The  entire  city  comes 
beneath  the  vision  ;  the  harbor  with  its 
islands  of  beauty  and  moving  fleets, 
the  towering  column  on  Bunker  s  Hill, 
innumerable  villages,  elegant  villas, 
and  fertile  fields,  all  unite  in  forming  a 
panorama  so  grand  and  varied  that 
once  beheld  it  can  never  be  forgotten. 
This  edifice  was  commenced  July  4th, 
1795,  and  completed  in  1798.  In  front 
stand  the  bronze  statues  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  Horace  Mann,  and  upon 
the  entrance  floor,  Chantrey's  matblc 
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statue  of  Washington,  around  which 
are  tastefully  grouped  the  colors  of 
the  different  regiments  engaged  in  the 
late  war,  with  trophies  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  etc. 

Faneuil  Hall,  called  the  "  Cradle 
of  Liberty,"  is  in  Faneuil  Hall  Square, 
its  main  entrance  being  upon  Mer- 
chants' Row.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
100  feet  long,  80  wide,  and  three 
stories  high.  It  is  125  years  old,  a 
gift  to  the  city  from  Peter  Faneuil,  a 
distinguished  merchant  of  Boston. 
The  main  hall  is  76  feet  square,  con- 
taining some  fine  paintings  and  por- 
traits of  distinguished  Americans, 
among  them  those  of  Washington,  of 
Webster,  of  Lincoln,  and  others.  It  is 
used  for  political  gatherings,  public 
meetings,  etc.  It  is  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  every  American.  Here,  in 
stirring  Revolutionary  days,  orators 
fired  the  people  with  courage  and  en- 
thusiasm to  resist  British  aggressions, 
and  often  since,  its  walls  have  resound- 
ed with  the  eloquence  of  America's 
greatest  patriots  and  statesmen. 

Quincy  Market,  immediately  east  of 
Faneuil  Hall,  was,  at  the  time  of  its 
erection,  the  handsomest  market-house 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  built 
of  granite,  is  more  than  500  feet 
long,  50  wide,  and  two  stories  in 
height,  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The 
second  story, called  Quincy  Hallos  so 
constructed  that  it  can  be  occupied  as 
several  apartments,  or  thrown  into  one, 
as  occasion  may  require.  Annual  fairs 
are  held  here,  when  it  is  connected 
with  Faneuil  Hall  by  a  temporary  gal- 
lery or  bridge. 

The  Boston  Custom-House  is  an- 
other immense  granite  structure  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  erected  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dol- 


lars. From  its  roof  a  fine  view  of  the 
harbor  is  obtained.  Its  dome  is  9a 
feet  from  the  ground. 

The  Merchants'  Exchange  Build' 
ing  is  fire-proof,  standing  on  the  south 
side  of  State  street.  The  front  is  built 
of  Quincy  granite,  with  four  pilasters, 
each  45  feet  high,  and  weighing  55 
tons,  and  its  roof  is  of  wrought  irou. 
In  the  centre  of  the  basement  story 
is  the  city  Post-Office. 

The  New  City  Hall,  fronting  on 
School  street,  is  of  light-colored  granite 
from  Concord,  New-Hampshire,  com- 
pleted in  1865,  at  a  cost  of  $600,000 
In  front  of  it  stands  the  bronze  statue 
of  Franklin,  a  superior  work  of  art. 

The  Court-House,  in  Court  square, 
is  a  fine  building  of  Quincy  granite. 
It  contains  the  rooms  for  the  city, 
county,  and  United  States  Courts. 
In  the  basement  is  the  "  Lock-up," 
or  "  Tombs." 

Boston  Music  Hall,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Tremont  streets,  is  the 
largest  and  finest  concert-room  in  New- 
England.  In  it  has  been  placed  the 
magnificent  organ,  belonging  to  the 
Music  Hall  Association.  This  instru- 
ment is  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  this 
country,  and  the  second  in  size  in  the 
world.  It  was  built  at  Ludwigslust  in 
Germany,  and  cost  $60,000.  It  has  89 
stops  and  nearly  6000  pipes,  and  is  60 
feet  in  height. 

Libraries. 
Boston  has  been  long  and  highly 
distinguished  for  its  literary  character, 
gaining  for  itself  the  title  of  the 
"Athens  of  America."  It  contains 
a  large  number  of  public  libraries  and 
institutions  of  learning,  more  than  100 
churches,  and  more  than  100  periodi- 
cal publications  and  newspapers.    The 


Boston  Public  Library  is  on  Boylston 
•treet,  facing  the  Common,  near  Tre- 
mont  street.  It  contains  about  130,000 
volumes.  The  Boston  A  tlienceiim  was 
incorporated  in  1807,  and  is  rapidly  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  richly  endowed 
literary  institutions  in  the  world.  It 
stands  on  Beacon  street,  and  is  a  fine 
building  with  a  brown-stone  front.  The 
Athenaeum  contains,  besides  a  library 
of  more  than  50,000  volumes,  a  fine 
gallery  of  sculpture,  and  one  of  paint- 
ings. 

Educational  Institutions. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Boston  are 
the  finest  in  the  country.  This  city, 
from  its  earliest  history,  has  taken 
^  'Sat  pride  in  caring  for  the  education 
of  the  young,  and  thus  laying  deeply 
and  firmly  this  best  of  foundations  for 
the  permanency  of  the  State.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  has  an  office 
in  the  City  Hall. 

Harvard  University,  the  oldest  and 
most  richly  endowed  college  in  the 
country,  founded  in  1638  by  John  Har- 
vard, is  at  Cambridge,  three  miles  from 
the  city.  It  can  easily  be  reached  by 
horse-cars,  leaving  Bowdoin  Square, 
opposite  the  Revere  House. 

Benevolent  Institutions. 
The  benevolent  institutions  of  Bos- 
ton are  numerous  and  well  endowed. 
The  Boston  Directory  contains  a  list 
of  over  60  societies,  under  the  head  of 
"Religious,  Charitable,  and  Reforma- 
tory." The  most  important  benevo- 
lent institution  of  Boston  is  perhaps 
the  Free  City  Hospital,  in  the  rear  of 
Worcester  square,  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  city,  completed  in  1864,  at 

A  COSt  Of  $400,000. 
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SUBURW- 

In  the  ;  icinity  of  Boston  are  many 
interesting  sights  and  localities.  Bun 
ker  Hill  Monument,  a  massive  column 
of  granite  220  feet  in  height,  is  in 
Charlestown,  whither  horse-cars  run 
every  few  minutes.  An  inside,  spiral 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  top  of  this 
lofty  shaft,  where  a  glorious  pros- 
pect meets  the  eye.  At  Charlestown 
is  a  United  States  Navy-Yard  and 
naval  depot,  which,  with  its  immense 
war  vessels  and  large  quantities  of 
guns  and  ammunition,  is  well  worthy 
of  a  visit.  Here  have  been  built  some 
of  the  largest  iron-clads  in  the  United 
States  Navy. 

Seven  bridges  connect  Boston  with 
the  neighboring  towns  and  cities,  most 
of  which  are  free  to  public  travel. 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  is  situated 
about  a  mile  west  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, in  Cambridge.  It  was  laid  out  it 
1831,  and  covers  an  area  of  100  acres. 
Its  surface  is  beautifully  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale.  A  natural  grow  th 
of  forest  trees  covers  much  of  its  area, 
adding  a  simple,  majestic,  and  appro- 
priate ornament  to  this  hallowed  spot. 
It  contains  tombs  and  monuments  of 
a  great  variety  of  design,  and  of  the 
most  various  and  exquisite  workman- 
ship, and  is  adorned  with  rare  flowers 
and  shrubbery  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
On  account  of  the  narrowness  of  its 
limits,  many  of  the  nerchants  and 
business  men  of  Boston  reside  in  its 
numerous  and  beautiful  suburban 
towns  and  villages,  which  spring  up 
and  grow  with  unexampled  rapidity. 
These  are  connected  with  the  city  by 
a  network  of  railway  and  steamboat 
communication,  running  out  from  the 
city  like  the  radii  of  a  circle. 
The  region  of  country  within  ten  01 
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fifteen  miles  around  Boston,  taken  as 
A  whole,  surpasses  in  the  beauty,  good 
taste,  and  attractiveness  of  its  resi- 
dences, parks,  lawns,  and  gardens  that 
of  any  section  of  equal  size  in  America, 
if  rw>t  in  the  world. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 
As  a  business  centre,  Boston  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  great  commercial  ac- 
tivity. Its  wharves  and  warehouses 
are  on  a  scale  of  unsurpassed  magni- 
tude and  solid  grandeur.  Long 
Wharf,  lined  with  spacious  buildings, 
extends  into  the  harbor  1800  feet,  and 
with  the  numerous  other  docks  and 
wharves  make  an  aggregate  length  of 
over  5  miles.  The  merchant  princes 
of  this  city  have  filled  its  central  por- 
don  with  some  of  the  finest  stores  and 
storehouses  in  the  world,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  their  immense  traffic. 
Most  of  these  are  built  of  granite,  ele- 
gantly ornamented  and  presenting  a 
peculiarly  solid  and  enduring  appear- 
ance. The  numerous  lines  of  railroads 
ind  steamers  that  converge  here  con- 
tinually pour  into  this  great  metropo- 
lis the  vast  products  of  near  and  re- 
mote sections  of  the  country.  Boston 
is  the  largest  wool  market  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  manufactures  are  too  many 
toenumevate.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  Boston  has  always  been  great,  and 
extends  to  every  nation  on  the  globe. 
Her  coasting  trade  is  also  immense, 
and  along  her  docks  or  anchored  in 
her  capacious  harbor  may  always  be 
seen  forests  of  masts  and  vessels  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Three  fourths 
of  the  trade  carried  on  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  and  one 
half  the  trade  with  the  East-Indies 
come  to  this  port.      It  is   difficult  to 


estimate  fully  its  commercial  import- 
ance. 

Railway  Stations. 

The  railway  stations  are  seven  in 
number,  and  are  generally  accessible 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  various  lines 
of  street-cars : 

That  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad, 
on  Kneeland  street,  South- End. 

Worcester  Railroad  Depot,  corner 
of  Beach  and  Lincoln  streets,  South  - 
End. 

Providence  Railroad  Depot,  Plea- 
sant street,  foot  of  the  Common. 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Depot, 
Haymarket  square,  end  of  Union 
street. 

Eastern  Railroad  Depot,  for  Port- 
land, Causeway  street,  end  of  Friend 
street. 

Fitchburg  Railroad  Depot,  Cause- 
way street,  near  Warren  bridge. 

Lowell  Railroad  Depot,  Causeway 
street,  near  Lowell  street. 

Steamboat  Lines. 

Steamers  for  Augusta,  Gardiner, 
Bath,  and  Kennebec  River  leave  the 
foot  of  Long  Wharf  daily.  Steamers 
for  Calais,  Eastp«rt,  and  St.  John  leave 
foot  of  Commercial  Wharf.  Those  for 
Portland  and  Montreal  leave  from 
India  Wharf.  Steamers  for  New- York 
and  Baltimore  leave  from  Central 
Wharf.  Steamers  for  Philadelphia 
leave  Long  Wharf,  foot  of  State  street. 
Steamer  for  Bangor  and  the  Penobscot 
from  Foster's  South  Wharf.  Steamers 
for  Liverpool  and  Halifax  (Cunard 
Line)  leave  East-Boston  twice  a  month, 
sailing  on  Wednesdays. 

During  the  summer  months  nume- 
rous excursion  steamers  are  in  readi- 
ness to  take  the  visitor  to  Nahant, 
Chelsea  Beach,  and  other  places  ol 
interest  within  the  Bay. 


"SHORE  LINE"  EXPRESS  ROUTE. 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 
Through  Trains. 


Trains  Leave. 

New  Yorkv  42c!  st. . 
Stamford  . .  ~ . . 

Norwalk 

Bridgeport 

New  Haven 

Connecticut  River. 
Lyme 

New  London  . 

Stonington 

Westerly 

Kingston 

Greenwich 

Providence 

Mansfield 

Boston 


A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

7  5o 

12  50 

9  OO 

9  20 

2  09 

TO  30 

9  4* 

2  27 

IO  48 

10  14 

2  58 

II  20 

10  49 

3  30 

12  OO 

P.M. 

A.M. 

12  17 

4  20 

12  30 

12  22 

4  43 

12  35 

I  OO 

5  15 

2  10 

2  05 

6  04 

2  45 

2  l6 

6.5 

2  55 

3  00 

6  50 

3  33 

3  29 

7  10 

3  5b 

4  i5 

7  35 

4  3o 

5  05 

8  17 

5  20 

6  10 

9  °5 

6  30 

Trains  Leave. 


Boston 

Mansfield 

Providence 

Greenwich 

Kingston 

Westerly , 

Stonington 

New  London 

Lyme - 

Connecticut  River . . 

New  Haven 

Bridgeport 

Norwalk 

Stamford 

New  York,  42 d  st. . . 


A.M. 

A.M. 

II  IO 
II  58 

P.M. 

12  40 
I  OO 
I  24 

8  oc 

8  35 

9  08 

1  55 

2  05 

9  49 
9  56 

2  50 

3  05 
3  26 

11  15 

11  55 

12  00 

P.M. 

4  40 

5  23 

5  5i 

6  10 

7  30 

1  40 

2  34 

3  04 

3  25 

4  45 

9  30 
10  15 


11  28 

11  54 

12  28 
12  38 

A.M. 


3  10 

3  45 

4  14 

4  33 

5  55 


Sunday  Train  Leaves  New  York,  9.00  p.m.;  Leaves  Boston,  8.30  P.  M. 


NEW   YORK   AND   BOSTON   EXPRESS    LINE— 
Springfield  Route. 


Mis. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

*P.M. 

2 

36 
44 
58 
76 

94 

8  00 

9  20 

9  4i 

10  14 

10  49 

11  00 
11  37 

11  57 

12  23 
1  10 

1  45 

2  14 

2  43 

3  20 

3  20 

4  5o 

P.M. 

3  00 

Y58 
5  33 

5  55 

6  37 

6  54 

7  19 

8  05 
8  10 

8  38 

9  °3 

9  55 

10  36 

11  20 

P.M. 

8  00 

9  32 
9  5i 

10  30 

11  10 
11  20 
11  57 

7  OO 

9  5o 

112 

138 

153 
167 
192 

215 
236 

12  40 

1  40 

2  OO 

2  32 

3  04 

4  08 

4  20 

5  06 
5  50 

A.M. 

12  02 
4  15 

A.M. 

I  arr 


LEAVE.  ARRIVE. 

New  York  42d  st. . . 

Stamford 

Norwalk 

Bridgeport 

-[  N.  Haven  p 

Meriden 

Berlin 

Hartford 

^re[  Springfield  *  l 

Palmer 

West  Brookfield 

South  Framingham.. . 
Boston 

ARRIVE.  LEAVE. 


I  arr. 


3  22 


2  30 


*8  30 

P.M. 


5  15 
4  09 


3  25 

2  50 

2  15 

1  25 

1  12 

1  03 

12  15 

11  55 

11  30 

11  05 

10  05 

10  25 

9  i5 

9  OO 

A.M. 


II  12 

9  56 

9  37 

9  05 

8  30 

8  30 

7  59 
7 

7  20 


6 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3  00 

P.M. 


5  25 
4  08 
3  47 
3  16 
2  40 
2  40 
2  03 


1  26 
12  30 
12  30 
12  05 
11  37 
10  35 
10  30 
9  43 
9  00 

P.M. 


*  Sunday  mail. 


Through  fare,  six  dollars. 


United  States  Hotel, 

BEACH   STREET, 
^Boston,  Mass. 

The  largest  and  most  accessible  First-Class 
Hotel  in  the  City! 

RECENTLY    EEFITTED 

AND 

REFURNISHED  THROUGHOUT 

LOCATED    DIRECTLY 

OPPOSITE  THE  NEW  YORK  &  NEW  HAVEN 
AND  BOSTON  &  ALBANY  DEPOT, 

And  within  One  Block  of  the 

OLD  COLONY  AND  NEWPORT  RAILWAY, 
Wie  terminus  of  the   Fall  River  (Bristol)  Line  of  Steamer* 

Barnes,  &  Buck 

ProorletorSc 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

American  Seaside  Resorts 

A    HANDBOOK 

For  Summer  Tourists  and  Seaside  Visitors. 

BY 

CHARLES  L.  NORTON. 


This  book  describes  all  the  seaside  resorts  of  the  coast  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  those  who  contemplate  visiting  the  sea- 
coast  for  health  or  pleasure. 

Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25. 

TAINTOR  BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

678  Broadway,  New  York 

TOURIST'S    MAP 

OF 

HEW  ENGLAND  &  EASTERN  NEW  YORK, 

AND  THE 

Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers, 

Showing  the  region  of  the 

I*rirLcipal  Summer  Resorts,  and  the  Northern, 
.Routes  of*  Summer  Travel. 

Size  24  by  88  inches. 

Principal  scale,  10  miles  to  the  inch,  showing  Townships. 
Pocket  form.    Price,  $1.00.    Sent  by  mail. 

TAINTOR  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

678  Broadway.  New  York, 


*  Hathorn   Spring,  75  feet  North 

*  Hamilton   Spring,  75  feet  East. 
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*  Congress   Spring,   50  feet  South. 
♦-Columbian   Spring,   200  feet  South 


THE 


ARLINGTON    HOTEL 

At  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

T.    ROESSLE    <fc    SOIS",    Proprietors. 


The  Arlington  House,  is  well  worthy  of  the  first-class  patronage 
which  it  receives.  It  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  15th  and  H  streets, 
on  the  highest  ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  Capitol  building  stands,  and  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
interesting  portions  of  the  city.  The  southern  wing  fronts  the  beau- 
tiful Lafayette  Park,  in  which  is  the  celebrated  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Jackson,  and  opposite  which  are  the  "  White  House,"  U.  S. 
Treasury  Building,  and  the  XJ.  S.  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
The  residence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  few  rods  to  the  north 
of  the  hotel — and  all  the  public  buildings  are  within  easy  distance. 
The  hotel  is  five  stories  high,  with  brown  stone  front,  and  is  fur- 
nished in  elegant  style,  with  all  the  modern  improvements  for  hotel 
comforts  and  conveniences.  Among  them  are  a  fine  passenger  ele- 
vator— the  only  one  in  any  hotel  in  Washington — closets  on  all  the 
floors,  signal  bells,  etc.  The  dining  hall  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  pleasantly  situated  in  which  we  have  ever  been  enter- 
tained, and  the  bountiful  and  sumptuous  repasts,  the  polite  atten- 
tion and  the  general  hospitality  of  the  room  add  materially  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  patrons  of  the  house.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites,  with  all  the  conveniences 
for  family  use.  The  proprietors  of  the  hotel,  Messrs.  T. 
Roessle  &  Son,  also  conduct  the  magnificent  and  celebrated 
Fort  William  Henry  Hotel  at  Lake  George,  the  finest  summer 
resort  in  America.  To  the  patrons  of  the  Fort  ^illiam  Henry 
we  need  only  say,  that  what  it  is  in  the  summer  resort  world 
the  Arlington  is  among  the  hotels  of  the  Capital. 
Respectfully, 
The  Editor  of  Tain  tor's  Route  and  Crrr  Guides. 


ADIRONDACK  COMPANY'S  EAILROAD 

FROM 

SARATOGA    SPRINGS 

TO 

LTJZEKNE,  HADLEY,  THUEMAN  (the  station  for  LAKE 

GEOKGE  and  WAKEENSBUEG),  EIVEESIDE,%hence 

Stages  run  to  SCHKOON  LAKE  &  NOKTH  OEEEK, 

FORMING  THB 

MOST  DIRECT  RAILROAD  ROUTE 

TO   THE 

VALLEY  OF  THE    UPPER    HUDSON 

^nSTZD    THE    WILDERNESS. 
Connections  are  made  at  Thtoman  with  a 

FIRST-CLASS  STAtJE  LINE  TO  LAKE  GEORGE, 

The  distance  by  Stage  (9  miles),  Through  Fare,  and  Time  being  the  same 
as  by  the  old  route  via  Glens  Falls. 


THIS  ROUTE  AFFORDS  NEW  AND  FAR  MORE 

PDOTi$t8@8Jl   m®    DgUMBHTPtDL    SGIMERY 

Than  any  Route  from  Saratoga. 

At    Riverside,  Stages  connect,  running   to 

CHESTER,  POTTERSVILLE,  Steamers   on   SCHROON   LAKE, 

and  to  the  UPPER    COUNTRY. 

From  North  Creek  Stages  run  to  the  "FOURTEENTH,"  the  most  desirable 
rendezvous  and  starting-point  from  which  to  reach 

Rapette  Lalce  aiul  tie  Heart  of  tae  Great  Forest, 

EXPRESS  TRAINS  leave  Saratoga  Springs  on  arrival  of  the  dom- 
ing and  Mid-day  Trains  front  the  South,  connecting  on  return  with  the 
Trains  going  South*  and  connecting  both  ways  with  the  Stage  Line  be- 
tween Tfmrman  Station  and  Lake  George,  and  at  Riverside  with  Stage 
Line  to  Chester,  Pottersville,  and  Schroon  Lake. 

For  further  information,  see  page  83  of  "Taintor's  Hudson  River 
Route  Guide." 
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HILL'S  "ARCHIMEDEAN"  LAWN  MOWERS 

Are  celebrated  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
The   Champion   Lawn   Mowers    of    the    World., 


For  Hand  and  Horse  Power ;  5  sizes  ;  10-inch  Cut,  for  Miss ;  our  beau- 
tiful Croquet  Mower,  with  guard  to  protect  dowers  and  shrubbery.  Price. 
$-20.00;  12  inch,  for  boy,  §2:2.00;  14  inch,  standard  size,  for  one  man, 
Price,  $25.00  ;  28  inch  Pony  Machine,  $100 ;  32  inch  One  Horse,  $125. 

These  beautiful  Lawn  Mowers  are  too  well  known  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  to  need  any  recommendation.  Illustrated  Catalogues  furnished 
free  on  application.  We  challenge  the  world  to  a  trial  with  us,  or  to  pro- 
duce, a  Machine  its  equal.  The  only  balanced  Lawn  Mower  made;  op 
erated  by  an  adjustable  handle,  which  with  its  adjustable  shoes  are  the 
points  for  obtaining  beauty  and  evenness  of  cut,  and  ease  of  operating. 
Manufactured  by  the  Hills  Archimedean  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  Colt's 
Armory.  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  sold  by  the  principal  seedsmen  and  agricul- 
tural houses  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  by  Ames 
Plow  Co.,  Boston ;  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  Now  York  ;  Corey,  Withenbury  A 
Hampton,  Cincinnati;  Semple,  Birge  &  Co.,  St.  Louis;  P.  9.  Meserole, 
Chicago. 


18   7   8. 

♦ 

THE  WEEKLY  EVENING  MAIL. 
The  Best  Family  Weekly  in  the  World. 

$2    -A.  YEAE. 
UNPRECEDENTED  INDUCEMENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


On  the  first  of  January,  1872,  the  publication  of  a  weekly  edition  of  THE  NEW 
YORK  EVENING  MAIL  was  begun  under  most  encouraging  auspices. 

It  has  been  a  success  from  the  start,  because  it  possesses  peculiar  features  that 
make  it  especially  desirable  as  a  newspaper  for  FAMILY  READING. 

No  other  existing  weekly  contains  such  a  variety  of  ATTRACTIVE  AND  ORIGI- 
NAL CORRESPONDENCE  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  letters  from 
London,  from  Paris,  from  Berlin,  from  Vienna,  and  from  Rome ;  from  Washington, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  other  places  of  importance. 

In  its  LITERARY  AND  ART  DEPARTMENTS  it  is  stronger  than  any  other 
family  weekly. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  "STORY  CONTAINED  IN  EACH  NUMBER. 

Besides  these  features,  there  will  be  contributions  from  such  writers  as  "Howard 
Glyndon,"  "Sophie  Sparkle,'1  "Anchor,"  and  other  well-known  correspondents  of 
The  Daily  Evening  Mail. 

There  will  also  be  a  FASHION  DEPARTMENT  for  the  ladies,  and  AN  AGRI- 
CULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Reviews  of  the  events  of  the  week — foreign  and  domestic,  political  and  religious, 
artistic  and  literary,  dramatic  and  musical,  etc. — will  be  carefully  prepared. 

VERY  LIBERAL  PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED  TO  CLUBS. 

FIVE  COPIES  of  the  Paper  will  be  sent  to  a  CLUB  OF  FIVE  PERSONS  fb* 

$8.75,  and  TEN  COPIES  to  a  CLUB  OF  TEN 

PERSONS  for  $15. 

Supplied"  by  all  Newsdealers  through  the  American  News  Company^ 

]>AIIi  Y  EVENING  MAIL  served  by  carrier  or  sent  by  post  for  50  centi 
a  month.     Sample  copies  of  THE  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  MAIL  sent  free. 

Addresi 

ROBERT  JOHNSTON, 

IPnblisher  Evening  Mail, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York; 


ZERO 

Refrigerator, 


with 

Water  So  Butter  Cooler, 

Is  the  best  MEAT,  FRUIT,  and  ICE 
PRESERVER  in  the  world. 

Highest  Awards,  American  Institute,  1867,  1869,  1871- 

THE  GOTHIC  FURNACE, 

For  Warming  CHURCHES,  HOUSES,  SCHOOLS,  &c,  is  Safe,  Economical, 
and  Powerful. 

ALEX.  M.  LESLEY,  Manufacturer. 

EXCELSIOR  BUILDING,  224  and  226  WEST  23d  STREET, 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  New  York. 


GREAT   EMPORIUM 

FOR 

STEREOSCOPES    AND    VIEWS 

OF   ALi.   PAKTS   OF  THE   WORLD, 

Photographic  Albums  and  Photographic  Materials. 
E.  Sc  H.  T.  ANTHONY  $c  CO., 

591  ]iroadivayf  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel, 

C  HROMO S . 
These  beautiful  pictures,  that  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  fine&t  Oil 
Paintings,  at  onn-tenth  their  co>t,  we  import  largely  from  Paris,  London, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Home,  and  supply  the  trade  at  the  lowest  rates. 


HOWELL  &  BADEATT, 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


SHOW-CASES 

AND 

PLATED    SASH, 

No.  5  North  William  Street,  New  York. 


Erie   Eailway. 

EXPRESS   TRAINS. 


EASTWARD. 

■j    June  1,  ?S7$.    \ 

WESTWARD. 

% 

12* 

8 

1 

5 

a* 

Day 

Lghtng 

Cinc'ti 

STATIONS. 

Day 

Exp. 

Lghtng 

Exp. 

Exp, 

7.00  A.M. 

Exp, 

Exp. 

Mail, 

Exp, 

7.00  P.M. 

10.40A.M. 
u.03  " 

Arr.            New  York.        Lve. 

9.00A.M. 

11. ooa.m. 

7.00P.M, 

— 

6.48  • 

"                Newark.                  " 

— 

9.28  " 

7.08  " 

6-37     " 

5-50  " 

9-55     * 

Paterson.                  " 

_ 

12.00  M. 

8.02  " 

8.19    " 

Goshen. 



2.16P.M. 



5-io    " 

3-53    " 

8.02    " 

"            Middletown.             " 

— 

2-39    " 

9.47  " 

4-25    " 

2.50    " 

7.10    " 

Port  Jervis.             " 

12.10  P.M. 

3-40    " 

10.40  " 

3-45    " 

— 

6.25    « 

"             Lackawaxen            " 

I.03     " 

4-37    " 

n.30  " 

1.36    «« 

11. 34P.M. 

4.04    " 

Deposit.                 " 

3.09    " 

7-35    " 

2.04A.M. 

fi2.45  " 

10.50    " 

320    " 

'•              Susquehanna.           " 

t4.oo    " 

t8.25    * 

2.50  " 

12.30    " 

— 

3-o5    " 

"             Great  Bend.             " 

— 

8.47    " 

1-2.W2      " 

10,05    " 

2-3'      " 

"             Binghamton.             " 

4.44    " 

9-3^    " 

3.40  " 

I1.2IAM. 

9.21    " 

1.47  " 

Owego.                " 

5-25    " 

10.40    '* 

4.2s  " 

I0.47      " 

8,40    " 

1.13  - 

Waverly. 

6.02    " 

"•33    " 

5-03  " 

IO.IO      " 

7.58    " 

12.35  " 

Elmira.                 " 

6-35    " 

12. 35A.M. 

5-4o    " 

940      " 

7-25    " 
4.00    " 

12  OI      *' 

Corning-.                 " 

7.07    " 

1.22    " 

6.17    " 

5  35    " 

IO.23P.M. 

Lve.            Rochester           Arr. 

"•03    " 
1-8.50    "~ 

— 

10.50    " 

8.08    " 

5-45    " 

Arr.        Horneilsville.        Lve. 

3.00    ',' 

t8.io    •« 

6.15    " 

3-4o    " 

t7-45    " 

Attic  1.                   * 

10.54    " 

6.37    " 

10.35    " 

5.00    '■ 

2.30    " 

6.30    *: 

Lve.            Buffalo.                  ' 

12. 05A.M. 

8.10    " 

11.45    " 

4.44     ' 

1-45    " 

5.5o    " 

Niagara   Palls.          " 

12.55    " 

9.50    " 

12.22    " 

4.40    " 

1.40    " 

5-45    " 

"         Suspension  Beige         " 

1  00     * 

10.00    " 

12.27    " 

4.30    " 

1.30    " 

5-4o    " 

Clifton,              Arr. 

1.05    " 

— 

12.32  P.M. 

f7-S5    " 

5-45    " 

— 

Arr.        Horneilsville.        Lve. 

t853    " 

3.00    " 

tS.ooA.M. 

7.00    " 

4-53 

Genesee.                 " 

9-5i    " 

4.00    " 

9.00    •* 

5.00    " 

3.00    " 

— 

Lve.         Salamanca.           Arr. 

11.38    " 

6.05    ** 

11.05    " 

3-25    '■ 

1.15    " 

— 

Dunkirk.                " 

1. 50A.M. 

8.00A.M. 

12.50  P.M. 

Via  A.  &>  G.  IV. 

8.00.  P.  M 

7.05A.M. 

— 

Lve.          Cleveland.              " 

6.50    " 

3.50P.M. 

7-35    " 

II.30.A.M 

9,45  P.M. 

— 

"              Cincinnati.               " 

4-55  P.M. 

_Z — 

6.00A.M. 

Via  G.    IV.  &>  M.  C. 

7.05  P.M. 

3.55  A.M. 

7.45  A.M. 

"                   Detroit.                 " 

9.40A.M. 

— 

10.10  P.M. 

9.00A.M. 

5.15  P.M. 

9.00P.M. 

Chicago. 

8-ooP.M. 

— 

8.00A.M. 

Via  L.  S.&  M.  S. 

10  45P.M. 

7.30A.M. 

ir. 05A.M. 

Lve.           Cleveland.             " 

6.20A.M. 

2.15    " 

7.15  P.M. 

6.10    " 

3.00     " 

6-45    " 

Toledo. 

10.40    " 

7-55    " 

11.45  P«M. 

9.20AM.  J 

5-35  P-M. 

9.20  P.M. 

"                  Chicago. 

8.20  P.M. 

6.50A.M. 

8.20A.M. 

9.0©  A.I 


A.a 


*Daily.  tMeal  Stations. 

J  Cincinnati   &    Cnicaaro    l>ay   Express 

8-©  Leaves  daily,  Sundays  excepted.  The  train  of  Sat- 
urday remains  over  Sunday  at  Kent  or  Cleveland.  Pullman  Drawing  Room 
Coaches  from  New  York  to  Horneilsville  and  Buffalo,  connecting  with  Sleeping 
Coaches  to  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Express    Mail    Leaves    daily,     Sundays    ex- 
>         cepted.   Sleeping  Coaches  from  New  York  to  Buffalo. 

Pit  Cincinnati  &  Cnicago  Night  Express 

®  1?JL®  Leaves  daily.  Pullman  Sleeping  Coaches  and  Day  and 
Night  Coaches  from  New  York  to  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Suspension  Bridge,  Detroit, 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati  without  change. 

S^^By  the  Evening  Train  passengers  reach  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls  Oiae  Horn*  anil  a  Quarter  in  advance  of  other  routes 
leaving  New  York  at  same  time,  and  have  the  privilege  of  resuming 
their  journey  thence  at  pleasure. 

H.  D.  V.  PRATT,  Supt.  Transp'n.         JOHN  N.  ABBOTT,,  Gen'l  Passenger  A^'t. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

in  Un sectarian  Religious  Weekly  Newspaper  for  the  Family. 

HENRY    WARD    BEE€HER,    Editor. 


Mr.  Beecher  is  assisted  b}'  an  able  staff  of  skilful  and  experienced  Editors  ; 
while  the  list  of  contributors  embraces  well-known  and  eminent  names  from  ever?) 
erxxngelical  denomination  not  only,  but  from  every  group  of  brilliant  literary  writers 
in  this  country,  and  several  in  England. 

PARTIAL    LIST    OF    CONTRIBUTORS. 


Rev.  H.  Allon,  of  the  British  Quarterly 
Review  i 

Chas.  Dudley  Warner,  of  the  Hart- 
ford Courant, 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Old  and 
New, 

Rfv.  Abel  Stevens,  of  the  Methodist. 

J.  B.  T.  Marsh,  of  the  Advance, 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbot,  of  the  Christain 
Weekly, 

R.  W.  RaYx\iond,  of  the  Engineering 
and  Alining  Journal, 

And  other  famous  Newspaper  men.    Also, 

Jas.  Freeman  Clarke, 

John  G.  Whittier, 

J.  W.  DeForest, 

Charles  L.  Brace, 

Elihu  Burritt, 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe, 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Beecher, 

Mrs.  Lucia  Calhoun  Runkle, 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 


Celia  Burleigh, 

Rose  Terry, 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Greenough, 

Louisa  M.  Alcott, 

Grace  Greenwood, 

Carl  Spencer, 

Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr, 

And  other  famous  women.     Also, 

President  Porter,  of  Yale  College, 

President    Gilman,    of    University    of 

California, 
Rev.    Leonard    Bacon,     D.D.,       Yale 

Theological  Seminary, 
Bishop  Huntington,    of  Central  New 

York. 
Bishop  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  D.D., 
Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.D., 
Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher, 
Rev.  Edward  Beecher,   D.D., 
And  many  others. 

BY 


SERIAL    STORIES 
LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT, 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

EDWARD   EGGLESTON, 

GRACE  GREENWOOD, 

and    ROBERTSON   GRAY. 

The  CHRISTIAN  UNION  discusses  in  the  ablest  and  most  interesting  manner 

the  news  of  the  day,  Religion,  Liteiature,  Art,  Commerce,  Politics,  and  records  the 

curious  happenings  and  humorous  events  that  may  interest  and  enlighten  its 

readers. 

GENERAL     CONTENTS. 


The  Outlook, 

A   Discussion  of    Minor 

Topics, 
Editorial  Articles, 
Poetry, 

Contributed  Articles, 
Lecture-Room  Talk. 


A  Record  of  the  News  of 
the  Day  with  Com- 
ments, 

Scientific  &  Sanitary, 

Sayings  and  Doings, 

Financial, 

Farm  and  Garden. 


Foreign  Notes  by  a  well- 
known  Journalist, 
Books  and  Authors, 
The  Household, 
The  Little  Folks, 
The  Church, 
The  Week, 

Questions  from    Correspondents  are  answered  under  the  head  of 

"  Inquiring  Friends." 

THE    SUBSCRIPTION     PRICE     IS     $3.00     PER     YEAR. 

This  includes  the  choice  between  two  beautiful  picture  premiums  the  Oleograph, 
Little  Runaway  and  her  Pets,"  and  the  pair  of  Ohromoe,  "Wide Awake"  and 
Fast  Asleep,'1  both  of  which  are  of  true  artistic  merit. 

J.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK,     BOSTON,     CHICAGO     AND     SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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SELTZER 


The  Human  Locomotive  should  be  carefully 
engineered,  otherwise  it  may  run  off  the  track  of  life  at  any 
moment.  To  keep  its  delicate  internal  machinery  in  perfect 
trim,  or  to  put  it  in  good  working  condition,  when  out  of 
order,  is  the  peculiar  province  of 

Tarrant's  Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient, 

The  thoroughness  with  which  it  cleanses,  without  irritating 
the  bowels ;  the  tone  and  vigor  which  it  imparts  to  the 
stomach ;  its  appetizing  effects ;  its  cooling,  refreshing 
operation  in  fever ;  the  relief  it  affords  in  headache ;  its 
antibilious  properties,  and  its  superior  merits  as  a  general 
corrective,  justify  the  assertion  that  it  is,  beyond  all  compari- 
son, the  most  valuable  family  medicine  of  the  age. 

SOLD    BY    ALL    DRUGGISTS. 
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THE 


NORTH    AMERICA 

(MUTUAL) 

Life  Insurance  Company 

Have  determined  to  offer  to  those  who  may  prefer  that  plan  of  Insurance,  the  new- 
system,  entitled 

TONTINE    INSURANCE. 

It  is  believed  to  combine  greater  and  more  varied  advantages  than  any  other  known 
system  of  Insurance. — Send  for  Circular. 


ABSOLUTE    SECURITY. 

"RpfTIQfTV  — This  Company  issues  New  York  State  Registered  Policies,  secured 
&  /  *         by  pledge  of  Public  Stocks,  like  the  circulation  of  National  Banks. 

This  makes  every  Registered  Policy  as  secure  to  the  holder  as  a  National  Bank 

Note  or  United  States  Bond. 
Superintendent  Barnes  says,  in  his  Report  for  1869: — "  So  far  as  the  question   ~>f 

security  is  concerned,  a  Policy  duly  registered  in  this  Department  is  probably  the 

safest  Life  Insurance  Policy  that  can  be  issued  by  a  corporation." 

Amount  on  deposit  with  the  Insurance  Department,  for  the  protection 
of  Policy-holders  of  the  North  America  Life  Insurance  Company, 
nearly  $2,000,000. 

/See  Regular  Bulletin  of  Registered  Policy  Account\ 
\  in  every  Tuesday's  Neiu  York  Tribune.  ) 

ALL  POLICIES  REGISTERED  IN  THE  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT 
FREE  OF  COST. 

IVT  n  fn  a  1 1 1 V  — T^e  Company  is  Purely  Mutual,  the  Capital  Stock  having  been 
LV1  UlUcUlLY  .         recently  paid  back  to  the  Stockholders,  and  henceforth  all  the 

profits  will  be   divided   among   the  Policy-holders,   after  the  NEW   PLAN   OF 

CONTRIBUTION  originated  by  this  Company. 

XT^m    TTrM-r^fnt-^  —ALL  OUR  LIFE  AND  ENDOWMENT  POLICIES 

IN  On-r  OrieitUre.         ARE  NONFORFEITABLE,  thus  securing  to  your 

heirs  the  value  of  every  dollar  invested,  whether  you  can  continue  your  Policy  or  not. 

Mnn_  O  ppfviA inn   — ^°  restricti°n  on  travel  in   the  United  States  or  any 

IN  UIl-XYCall  llAlUll.         part  0f  ]yorth  America,  north  of  the  Southern  Cape 

of  Florida,  or  in  Europe  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Grace  in  Payment  of  Premiums  "™^^«^S 

and  the  Policy  held  good. 

Premiums  and  Returns  of  Surplus,^^,™^8?^^ 

the  Policy-holder,  converted  to  additional  Insurance. 


North  America  (Mutual)  Life  Insurance  Company, 

17  &  19  WARREN    ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  LIBRARIES 
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